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DONKEYS: in 
England nowadays 
the humble ‘moke’ 
is mainly a feature 
of the seaside, though he still occasionally 
appears in our cities drawing little carts 
for street traders. But throughout the 
Mediterranean the position is very 
different; here, wherever there are 
mountain tracks to be climbed and loads 
to be carried, the donkey comes inte his 
own. In the island of Cyprus, for 
instance, it is estimated that there are 
no less than 53,000 donkeys—one to 
every seven rural inhabitants. The 
Cyprus donkey is famous for his strength, 
endurance and freedom from disease 
and for his peasant master he ploughs 
and threshes, fetches and carries and even 
helps to pump water to the little terraced 
fields. He forms too a part of the island’s 
exports— for trade statistics show that 
no less than 1,855donkeys were exported 
from Cyprus in 1952, 

Our branches in Cyprus are particularly 
well placed to answer your questions on 
market conditions or local commercial 
undertakings, 

Please address your initial enquiries to 

our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, Londen, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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Nhat never wads 


TINS AREN'T TIN at all, but steel. The tin is a paint-thin 
coating on a steel container. We call the metal tinplate 
(and the opener a tin opener!) but it is still steel. 

Tinplate making is one of the oldest crafts in Britain: 
the origin of the name “ Britain ”’ means “ land of tin 
The industry has grown mainly in South Wales over 
several hundred years by traditional methods of hand- 
rolling. Over the past fifteen years modern continuous 
plant has been brought into service in this country to cope 
with the vastly increased demand. At Ebbw Vale in 
Monmouthshire and later at Trostre in Carmarthenshire 
immense continuous mills have been installed. 

Tinplate is counted by a “ basis box” of approxi- 
mately 100 Ibs. These new mills have made possible < 
output which in 1952 reached a total of twenty milli: 
basis boxes of tinplate, or about one million tons. 


STEEL is at yur si 


THE BRITISH [RON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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McCARTHY LOSES A ROUND 


HERE are one or two points which people on this 

side of the Atlantic should bear in mind when con- 
templating the uncouth phenomenon of McCarthyism. 

The first is that nobody here can outdo the intelligent 

and responsible American in abhorrence of it. Anyone who 
doubts this should look at the American Press before uttering 
his next cry of despair. The second is that its unprepossessing 
author stands firmly on legality and is not simply to be wished 
ofl the political scene. The third is that President Eisenhower, 
his feet entangled in the sticky mesh of party politics, has been 
in a real dilemma. How could he denounce McCarthy ex- 
plicitly and forcibly without widening the split in the Republi- 
party and, perhaps, fatally damaging his programme ? 
is no doubt the question which preoccupied him last week 
fore he made his Press conference statement. It is a pity that 
hit on the cautious answer (and, considering McCarthy’s 


e 


contemptuous rejoinder, he must have asked himself whether 
the Senator’s anger would not be preferable to his insolence), 
but it is nonsense to speak of the President’s “ unconditional 
irrender to McCarthyism.” Mr. Eisenhower may not be the 


st adept of politicians, but he is not to be accused of such 


~ 


extreme of moral weakness. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson exaggerated likewise when in the course 
of his otherwise admirable speech on Saturday he declared 
that “ a group of political plungers has persuaded the President 
that McCarthyism is the best Republican formula for political 
There was certainly some political substance in the 
members of his 


& 


Sl CSS - 
charge, but the President and_ the 
Administration can scarcely by this time fail to see that com- 
promise with McCarthyism amounts to a lingering sort of 

If there ever was any doubt about McCarthy’s ambi- 
be the supreme boss of the Republican party, there is 
Ihe question is how to discredit him, silence him, 
remove him from the scene ? There are no easy answers, and 
none but Republican politicians can come at them. Their task 
has been given a greater urgency by events of the past week 


leading 


St ide 
tion to 
hone now. 


vas a time when McCarthy, weighed in the 
balance, seemed to be more of a menace to the Democratic 
party than to his own. Not now. Mg. Stevenson’s speech was 
a powerful injection of confidence, and it can have the same 
effect on the Republicans if they read it rightly. McCarthyism 
would be a cancer in any context, and if the Republicans find 
the “unity and courage” which Mr. Stevenson counselled, 
they can cut it out. In this new phase of the struggle Senator 
McCarthy lost the first round when his party selected Mr. 
Nixon to-answer Stevenson on radio and television, and when 
the networks plucked up their courage and refused McCarthy 
free time. Communism itself is hardly more of an un-American 
activity than McCarthyism. America’s friends are to be excused 
their present anxiety, but they cannot be one part as anxious 
as the man who now occupies the White House. Unless they 
know not merely what he should do, but how he should do 
it, they may as well leave it to him and the American people. 


or so. There 


More Changes for Kenya 

The more conservative of the settlers in Kenya are finding 
it hard to adapt their ways of thought to circumstances which 
for them are changing with bewildering speed. The uproar 
over the use of General China to negotiate the surrender of 
other Mau Mau leaders had scarcely begun to abate when 
constitutional changes of some importance were sprung on 
them. Mr. Lyttelton has jumped to it in Kenya, and the 
parliamentary delegation which returned from the colony only 
a matter of wecks ago has the satisfaction of seeing its report 
acted on promptly and decisively. Non-Europeans are for 
the first time drawn, as the delegation in its report urgently 
recommended they should be, into the higher councils of 
government and a start is made in laying the foundations 
of multi-racial rule. The new Council of Ministers, which 
is to be the principal instrument of government, will include 
three Europeans, two Asians and one 
reflect the proportions of Kenya’s 


six unofficial members 
African. This does not 
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racial divisions, but considering the present state of affairs in 
the country the Africans would be wallowing in unreality if 
they kept up their opposition to the proposals. As to the 
Europeans, it is clear that Mr. Blundell carried the day for 
Mr. Lyttelton’s scheme only after a bitter struggle. There 
remains a distinct danger that the settlers will split openly over 
this. But perhaps the wrath of the dichards will be to some 
extent assuaged by the Government's determination to increase 
rather than relax its efforts against Mau Mau in the field. 
The military successes of the past week or so are proof of 
this, and the setting up of a War Council should help to 
reassure the settlers who fancied that a compromise with Mau 
Mau—a “ sell-out”, as they said—was on the way. The steps 
that have been taken are the right ones: the first towards 
bringing the actual emergency to an end as soon as possible, 
the second towards giving the non-Europeans some outlet for 
their political ambitions. It is infinitely more important than 
some of the settlers have yet been brought to realise that these 
steps must be taken simultaneously. There can be no real 
military solution without its political concomitant. 


The Canal Zone 


The whirlwind that whisked up General Neguib a fortnight 
ago has, for the moment, dropped him back neatly into the very 
seat where it found him, his former powers restored plus a divi- 
dend. As a demonstration of the instability of the Egyptian 
Revolutionary Council these events were impressive. In their 
comic-opera aspect also they were striking, to say the least. 
But this is nothing to be amused about. The cold fact remains 
that it is still the same nationalism that the British have, 
by hook or by crook, to deal with. An Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Canal Zone must remain the aim of British policy— 
not to sit tight, do nothing and refuse negotiations, nor to throw 
over our responsibilities in the Middle East. The Tory rebels, 
who would have the first, and the Bevanites, who urge the 
second, are both wrong. There can be no withdrawal, except on 
terms that protect the base, and anybody who may be left there, 
from the slings and arrows of Egyptian politics. This is the 
more important, since the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the 
Sudan, which was the pre-condition of any agreement on the 
Canal Zone, appears to be in grave danger of breaking down. 
And yet, we have a great deal to lose if we do not get an agree- 
ment. We will have 80,000 soldiers immobilised in a base that 
will have become useless. What indeed can be done? The 
Suggestion made here last week, in the middle of Neguib’s 
summer storm, of an Egyptian-commanded international force 
in the Canal Zone, with American participation (and dollar 
aid for the “ battle against poverty ’’), still seems to contain 
the germ of the only possible solution. 

Deviationist in Disgrace 

The cold war inside the French Communist Party (first 
revealed by the expulsion of MM. Marty and Tillon) continues 
to claim its victims. The latest head to roll is that of Augustin 
Lecoeur, one of the three party secretaries and third in the 
hierarchy. Jacques Duclos, the secretary-general, in a speech 
at a conference, accused him (among other things) of “con- 
siantly speaking and writing in the first person plural instead 
of the first person singular,” of “recommending a policy, 
which would have made the party a mere adjunct to certain 
political organisations of the bourgeoisie” and of neglecting 
the factory cells for the street cells. M. Lecoeur’s real offence 
(in so far as it is possible to disentangle it) seems to have 
been a flirtation with the idea of a front populaire. The whole 
affair merely underlines the potential split which exists between 
the genuine left-wing part of the French Communist Party 
and the Moscow representatives on the spot. The French 
working-class has lived in such misery for so long now that 
it is possible for an otherwise honest and intelligent man to 
be a Communist-—-simply because no other party seems to 
offer much hope of improving his situation. It is on this pre- 
supposition that the rather improbable plan (now being 
elaborated in neutralist circles) for a left-wing coalition of 
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Radicals, Socialists and at least some Communists is based, 
It now looks as if Moscow has said “ No,” and M. Duclos has 
taken advantage of the decision to liquidate a powerful rival] 
within the party. The neutralist thesis, therefore, falls to the 
ground, and the lesson is that it is impossible for a leading 
Communist in Western Europe to differ effectively from 
Moscow if he has not first captured the party organisation, 
M. Lecoeur will be expelled, but there will be no split. The party 
will remain as monolithic as ever. The only sufferers wil! be 
M. Lecoeur, the neutralists and the French working-class 


The Pasha and the Fistol 


The attempted assassination of the Sultan of Morocco in 
a mosque at Marrakesh emphasises the mounting unrest in the 
protectorate. This is the second attempt on the Sultan’s life 
since the beginning (last August) of his reign, and only two 
weeks ago there was a similar outrage in a mosque where the 
Pasha of Marrakesh, El Glaoui (the Sultan’s principal backer) 
was worshipping. El Glaoui is apparently well able to look 
after both himself and the Sultan (he brought the latest 
would-be assassin down in four shots), but, since these 
incidents come at the end of three or four months of bomb 
outrages, shootings and kidnappings of pro-French Moroccans 
and reprisals on the part of the police and the French colonists, 
it may well be asked when this tide of violence is going to 
abate. It is clear that Istiqlal (the Moroccan Nationalist 
party) has merely been driven underground and that French 
rule in the protectorate is coming to rely more and more on 
El Glaoui and his Berber tribesmen as a pistol to point at 
the heads of the young Arabic-speaking politicians of the towns, 
But can this state of affairs go on much longer? The Spanish 
refusal to recognise the new Sultan must have been a serious 
blow to French prestige and the fact that the latest outrage 
took place in the very heart of El Glaoui’s feudal fief indicates 
that nationalism is spreading even into southern Morocco, 


oO 


Communists in British Honduras 


At the Inter-American Conference in Caracas Mr. Du!les 
gave the Guatemalan Foreign Minister a masterly wigging (the 
only word for it) on the subject of international Commun sm, 
Sefior Toriello stuck his peck out unwisely last week when he 
asked “ What is Communism ?” in the course of a speech 
opposing the United States resolution that the nations of 
America should unite as if invaded by an enemy power if 
Communism gained control of any one of them. Nobo, in 
the Americas has a more intimate knowledge of Commun sm 
that the rulers of Guatemala, against whom the resolution is 
specifically directed. This Communist state marches with the 
colony of British Honduras which is to have its first general 
election under a new constitution next month. The Communist- 
dominated People’s United Party is by far the stronger of 
the two political organisations which have appeared in British 
Honduras; and by all accounts it is likely to capture all 
nine of the constituency seats in the new Legislative Council. 
This is exactly what happened in British Guiana. It may not 
lead, however, to a crisis of the same order because the 
constitution of British Honduras gives far less power to the 
elected members than that of British Guiana. Nevertheless, a 
situation in which the legislature and the executive are 
perpetually at deadlock will not help the colony towards respons 
sible self-government within the Commonwealth. Persistent 
allegations have been made that the People’s United Party is 
financed, and even directed, by the Communists of neighbouring 
Guatemala. The Government’s decision to make “ an impartial 
inquiry as soon as possible ” is welcome, but is this to be made 
before or after the elections ? The Colonial Office seems to 
be in the dark. 


Restricting Aviation 


Few of those who heard or read about the debate in the 
House of Commons on Civil Aviation last Monday would have 
imagined for one moment that aviation is a means of transport 
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without direct political affiliations. If all parties were to agree 
that it would be best for the country to formulate a scheme 
giving aviation the fullest powers to develop, large advances 
might be made. Instead Labour, lacking aeronautical fore- 
sight. and so believing that freighting and charter work would 
be insignificant, becomes alarmed when there are signs that 
the independent operators may find a successful business in 
these directions. Meanwhile the Conservatives will not permit 
free competition but like to allow the independent operators 
a chance of continued existence. No party seems to worry 
about what are the causes of developments or decline in civil 
aviation, yet on this point the Corporations and the independent 
operators would probably agree. Aviation in Great Britain 
has been seriously hampered ever since the war by Govern- 
ment interference. It would be aided if the Government were 
to relax its hold upon detailed work. The Conservative theory 
js therefore the one that people in aviation believe to be right, 
but they would like to see it acted upon more vigorously. No 
doubt the Corporations make their voice heard in the Govern- 
ment. Probably they feel anxious about the threat of increas- 
ingl\ efficient competition. But the requirement is not to protect 
the Corporations but to protect aviation itself. And that is 
best done by increasing the freedom of all operators. 


Films and Finance 


To lend the British film industry £6 millions over five years 
through the National Film Finance Corporation while taking 
£180 millions in Entertainments Duty from it during the same 
period will never get the industry off the Government's hands. 


Speakers in the * filibuster” debate in the Commons, after 
which the loans were extended for another three years, admitted 
as much. Even with the aid of loans from the Corporation and 
with the Eady Scheme, introduced in 1950 to help film pro- 
ducers, the process was bound to be a slow one. At that 
time the Plant Report on the distribution and exhibition of 
films was already speaking of the rates of Entertainments Duty 


as being “in general quite excessive.” Since then, a con- 
tinuing decline in cinema attendances, now nearly a fifth down 
on 1946, has further weakened the producer’s—and in par- 


ticular the independent producer’s—chances of covering the 
costs of making his films. Here, as on the exhibiting side, it 


is the independents, who are outside the big circuits and 


combines, who are in the worst position. The home exhibitor, 
meanwhile, on whom the producer overwhelmingly depends 
to cover his costs, continues to pay away nearly 35 per cent. of 
his box office receipts in Entertainments Duty. This rate of 


duty. higher than on any other type of entertainment, might be 
borne by a flourishing industry, but it is plainly overloading 
a struggling one, which has not yet thrown off, especially in the 
big studios, some of its old inefficiency and wastage. If the 
smaller independent producers, who have been responsible for 
some of the industry’s best work in the past, are to carry on, 
there is a reasonable case for some degree of tax concession. 


Not Knowing Much About Art 


The Manchester City Council has been having a good deal 
of not so clean fun at the expense of Henry Moore’s bronze 
figure, ‘Draped Torso.’ In the course of the discussion of 
the Art Galleries Committee’s proposal to buy the work, 
a councillor is reported to have declared that the figure 
was not exactly a thing of beauty and an alderman to 
have enquired whether the torso had come from the home of 
Christie, the murderer. These scintillating examples of civic 
wit and good taste show once again that people who would 
hesitate to pass arbitrary judgements on other subjects of which 
they know little frequently express themselves with the 
utmost assurance when it is a question of modern art. The 
formula is the familiar one: “I don’t know much about art, 
but | do know what I like.” In the case of some members 
of the Manchester City Council the first half of the sentence 
is certainly in order. ' 


MARCH 


AT WESTMINSTER 


IME played a curious trick on the Houre of Commons 

this week. Mr. Herbert Morrison had been rummaging 

in the archives on Monday to find a Conservative witness 
to the value of state control of civil aviation, and he produced 
the testimony of the late Sir Kingsley Wood in moving the 
second reading of a bill in 1939. The quiet mood of the House 
while Mr. Morrison was speaking encouraged reflection. It 
was a shock to realise how far distant the days of Sir Kingsley’s 
prime seemed in retrospect —less immediate almost than the 
glorious antagonisms of Gladstone and Disraeli. Mr. Morrison, 
one thought, might have been quoting frem some obscure 
medieval text far outside the knowledge of his hearers. At 
this point, reflection was diverted to other lines by the sharp 
intervention of Mr. Perkins, of Stroud and Thornbury. Labour, 
he reminded Mr. Morrison, had against the second 
reading of Sir Kingsley’s bill. The intensity of Mr. Perkins’s 
recollection of the occasion was another shock which brought 
more of that strangely remote period to mind. Mr. Perkins 
had of course been a notable airman-politician in those days, 
before the Second World War produced a new generation of 
pilots to remind us all of our years. But one was grateful 
to Mr. Morrison for calling Sir Kingsley back to mind. He 
was in some respects Mr. Morrison’s political twin-—hard- 
working, ingenious in party warfare, and happy in office. 
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+ * * 
The House is now wallowing in ‘supply... The word refers 
strictly to money but really means speeches. On the Air 
Estimates last week the House sat all night. The debate on 
the Navy Estimates, which began on Tuesday, ended at 6 a.m. 
on Wednesday, and Labour made great plans to keep the 
Army Estimates going as long as possible on Thursday. There 
is certainly always a great deal to be said about the Services, 
and indeed on Tuesday Mr. Callaghan made a remarkably 
good speech for the Opposition. Hts youthful appearance 
and his assurance tend to irritate the other side of the House, 
as the brashness of the younger generation always will, but 
Mr. Callaghan bases his assurance on hard work and clothes 
it in a fluent style. The Army Estimates led straight to Suez— 
a tantalising subject for Labour Members anxious to induce 
Tory rebels to vote with them against the Government. Never- 
theless there is an element of tradition in forcing the House 
to sit all night on the Service Estimates, and though there are 
boyish hearts on both sides of the House which enjoy this 
as a lark, there are others (also on both sides of the House) 
who wonder if strategy, or even tactics, can be discussed 
fruitfully around four o’clock in the morning. 


* * * 


Ihe Lords have diversified the Parliamentary week by 
holding debates on Malaya (Wednesday) and on the political 
security of the Boy Scout movement (Thursday), and the 
Commons took an hour off on Tuesday to tell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that women should now be given equal pay 
with men for equal work. This demonstration was as bracing 
as a trip to the sea, and in its way as evocative as Mr. 
Morrison’s reference to Sir Kingsley Wood. Mrs. Thelma 
Cazalet-Keir’s hardihood in 1944, when she carried the 
principle of equal pay for teachers against that mighty 
Government by a majority of one, was recalled with pride. 
No doubt Miss Ward, who continues the equal pay campaign 
in the present House, would willingly challenge Sir Winston 
as Mrs. Cazalet-Keir did if she had the chance. But Labour 
is equally pressing, and no one dissented on Tuesday when 
Mr. Houghton asked the House to let him bring in a bill to 
impose equal pay. 

The Chancellor handled the affair with good humour and 


discretion. He said nothing which would prevent him from 
introducing equal pay this year: nor did he make any 
promises. 

J. F. B. 
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THE BREACH 


OR some time now the West has been too preoccupied 

with itself to look at the East. So it has practically 

blinded itself to the fact that in Indo-China, the dykes 
thrown up by the non-Communist world against the Com- 
munists may be breached at any moment. The flood that 
would follow could destroy the rest of the earthworks within 
a few years. Indo-China is a long way off; the war there 
has been going on for six years; the conduct of it has fallen 
to the French. For all these reasons the British public has 
been slow to grasp what has been happening there. In par- 
ticular it has apparently failed to realise that the loss of Indo- 
China would affect it rather more than it would affect the 
French, and that it is more immediately relevant to the strength 
of the Western world than the Canal Zone. Only this week, 
one daily diarist of the popular Press confessed that he never 
could tell the difference between Vietnam and the Viet Minh. 
It is indeed muddling; but he will know the difference soon 
enough if resistance to the Viet Minh folds up. 

The Viet Minh is the so-called national liberation movement 
of Indo-China. It is led by Ho Chi Minh, who was for a 
short time, at the end of the Japanese war, head of the 
Republic of Vietnam. It is conceivable that in 1945, Ho Chi 
Minh was a nationalist first and only a Communist second; 
at least this may have been true of his following. But what- 
ever was the case in the beginning, Ho Chi Minh is now the 
agent of Communist China. He is financed by the Chinese, 
fed by them, armed by them, dominated by their interests. 
There is no real reason to suppose that he is, or ever will be, 
a Tito. Thus if the war between the Viet Minh on the one 
hand and France and Vietnam on the other ends now in 
circumstances that permit Ho Chi Minh to assume control of 
the country, it will amount to a victory for orthodox Com- 
munism. It will mean that China or Russia, or both, will have 
captured Indo-China. That will have two results. First, there 
will then be nothing but Siam between the expanding forces 
of Communism and Malaya. And Siam is not, and cannot be 
made, a reliable buffer. Secondly, the other young states of 
South-East Asia, particularly Burma and [ndonesia—and even, 
though he does shut his eyes, Mr. Nehru’s India—will have 
seen the forces of anti-Communism defeated on their frontiers. 
These states are new to their independence; they are not 
entirely happy with it; they are trying to sublimate their own 
explosive tendencies by an experiment in progressive demo- 
cracy. What conclusions are they likely to draw from the fate 
of Indo-China ? What effect is it likely to have on the strength 
of their own Communist parties? As was argued in an 
article in the Spectator a few weeks ago; “From Egypt to 
Japan, surrender in Indo-China would be taken to mean that 
the West has neither the will nor the ability even to hold its 
own, much less to win in the end.” It would be too late then 
to argue that nationalism and Communism are dialectical 
enemies. It may be true, but the opposite would have been 
proved, for long enough at least to plunge South-East Asia 
into darkness. 

That is why Indo-China is important. Now what has 
happened to cast such gloom over the prospects of saving it ? 
Until a few week ago, the French had a plan. They believed 
that, with outside assistance, they could strengthen their own 
military position; simultaneously, they would develop a 
counter-nationalism in the Associated States, which was both 
spiritually and physically strong enough to hold its own 
against Ho Chi Minh. For this they required three things: 
a reasonably successful campigning season, with French and 
Vietnamese morale high, the enemy’s low; an agreement 


between France and the three Associated States (Laos, Came 
bodia and Vietnam) which gave each of them independence 
but continued to bind each of them to the French Union; and 
a successful build-up of the Vietnamese local army. At the 
end of all this the Associated States should be in a position 
to negotiate a peace with Ho Chi Minh—from strength— and 
thus to negotiate the kind of peace that would prevent Ho 
Chi Minh from subsequently gaining political control of the 
area. 

But something has already gone wrong with this plan. Ie 
is not, directly, the outside aid. For last year, the Americans 
carried more than half of the cost of the campaign and this 
year, they will carry more. Nor is it directly the military 
campaign. The build-up of strength was always going to take 
time, and enough time has not yet passed to prove that the 
attempt has failed. Ho Chi Minh has not captured any French 
stronghold of real strategic importance and he cannot win the 
war until he does. Furthermore, there is some evidence thaf 
he has his own problems of morale; that his troops are hunery, 
his coolies exhausted, and his supplies from China erratic, 
No; what has gone wrong is not primarily the military situa. 
tion, but the political situation in Saigon and in Paris. 

Of the three Associated States, the key one, militarily and 
economically, is Vietnam. The French plan depended on 
reaching a constitutional arrangement with Vietnam which 
satisfied both the Vietnamese and the French. For unless the 
Vietnamese have something they want to fight for in prefer- 
ence to Ho Chi Minh—that is, their real independence— they 
will not fight. And unless the French have something to fizht 
for in Vietnam that they can still call their own, it is diflicult 
to see why they should continue to have most of their regular 
army tied down and decimated eight thousand miles from 
France. But the prospects of achieving such an arrangement 
have become progressively worse. There has developed in 
Saigon, the loyalist capital of Vietnam, a nationalist mvove- 
ment that is not explicitly sympathetic to Ho Chi Minh buf 
is explicitly unsympathetic to the French-appointed Emperor 
Bao Dai. It wants the Emperor’s powers curtailed by a frecly 
elected parliament, and it would seem that one of its purposes 
in curtailing the Emperor’s powers would be to keep the way 
open for an armistice with Ho Chi Minh on terms that would 
be a good deal worse than the Emperor —or the French—would 
want to accept. This movement is powerful, and it is grow ing 
more powerful each week, while the French have little to set 
against it. Bao Dai is poor material at the best of times: his 
new government, under his relative Prince Buu Loc, could it, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be called popular or strong. 
Buu Loc is now in Paris, trying to negotiate a new consttu 
tional relationship with France. If he succeeds, it may do 
something to restore the prestige of the Bao Dai regime. If 
he fails—and the opening passages were not encouraginy - 
that will be the end of the French attempt to present Vietnam 
with a strong but loyal alternative to Ho Chi Minh. 

In the meantime, opinion in Paris has become as confuse 
and irresolute as opinion in Saigon. During the last week, |! 
Government itself has split clean across. On the one side 
M. Laniel and M. Bidault, who are only prepared to sign an 
armistice with the Viet Minh on terms that guarantee French 
interests in Indo-China and give the non-Communist \ tet: 
namese regime a chance. On the other side stands the vener- 
able figure of M. Paul Reynaud, with massive support from the 
left-centre of French politics, who believe that the time /\as 
come to negotiate with the Communists on almost any terms 
that will save a fraction of their face. They see the confusion 
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of Bao Dai; they see the deserters from the young Vietnamese 
army; and they do not see that time will cure the weaknesses 
of the regime or that France is justified in spilling more blood 
and treasure to save it. 

This is the background to the Far Eastern Conference at 
which France, Britain, America, Russia and China will discuss 
Indo-China in Geneva next month. Unless France is prepared 
to go on fighting, why should Russia and China lift a finger 
to halt Ho Chi Minh? Even if France is prepared to go on 
fighting. it is most unlikely that they will do so. Until the 
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\SKED a man who was in a position to know the answer 

vhat were the chief differences between the Antipodean 

tour carried out 27 years ago by the Duke and Duchess of 
York and that now being undertaken by their daughter. He 
thouvht that there was probably not much to choose between 
them as tests of endurance. Because she can take to the air, 
the Queen covers greater distances and sees more of the country 
than her parents did; but she has been largely spared the very 
long motor-drives over fairly primitive roads which were an 
exacting feature of the 1927 tour. Apart from that, the weekly 
total of ceremonies performed, banquets eaten, mayors thanked 
and children waved to was roughly the same in the last genera- 
tion as it has been in this. When the Queen comes home in 
May. it will be impossible to prevent—and nobody would wish 
to prevent—her subjects from giving her a rapturous welcome. 
But tours of the Commonwealth are likely during her reign to 
become a matter of routine, and there is something to be said 
for trying to get the people to view them in this perspective. 
I doubt, however, if anyone will succeed in doing this 


N-Night 

The practice of giving plays a_ provincial try-out before 
bringing them to London began, long ago, to take some of 
the excitement out of first nights. Curiosity and suspense were 
ineviiably lessened when, all over the audience, the initiated 
could be heard telling the uninitiated how well the play had 
one in Glasgow or why they had decided to alter the ending 
in the light of Manchester's reactions. Even more damaging 
to the first night’s status as “an occasion ” is the recent but 
growing habit of giving a charity performance of the play on 
what staff officers would call N-1. / Am A Camera, the Van 
Druten-Isherwood play which opens tomorrow at the New 
Theatre, has in fact been acted every night this week (the 
dramatic critic of the Daily Express, having presumably seen 
it at Brighton, rather disingenuously pretended he had been 
at Monday’s performance and reviewed it at length on Tues- 
day morning). Charity previews suit the managements, since 
the charity buys up the whole house and resells the tickets at 
fancy prices; and the old method of helping a good cause, 
Whereby, after a play had become an established success, the 
actors, the orchestra and everyone else gave one performance 
for nothing and the charity got the box-office takings, might 
not always be acceptable today to some of the Trades Unions 
involved. So I suppose the new system has a lot to be said for 
it; and perhaps, as first nights go down in the world, one will 
be able to attend them without being involved in an over- 
we tableau vivant. But they won't be quite the same 
thing 


Charity Reading 
The current issue of The Centaur (besides revealing the 

to me —wholly unexpected fact that this country publishes 
fifty per cent. more books in a year than America does) 
Contains some interesting reflections by Mr. A. J. Brown on 
Mr. John Brophy’s plan for increasing authors’ incomes through 
the libraries. First launched in 1951 and incontinently shot 
down by ‘the librarians, this plan envisaged the levy of a 
Penny fee for each book a reader borrowed, the resultant sums 
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French have made their choice, there is little that their allies 
can do. They have already played their part in the present 
crisis, by vastly over-estimating the stamina of post-war France; 
by expecting her to be the pivot of their policy in the Far 
East and in Europe simultaneously. If the choice goes against 
M. Laniel, and against those Frenchmen who are prepared to 
go on fighting in Indo-China, they will have paid perhaps the 
ultimate price. If it goes for him, they must be prepared, 
henceforward, to relieve France of her obligations in Europe, 
in the hope that France will continue to accept theirs in Asia. 


°"S NOTEBOOK 


(less twenty per cent. retained by the library) to go to the 
author. The project—which in a different form operates in 
all three Scandinavian countries—has been thoroughly mulled 
over, though in an unco-ordinated way, by most of the interests 
involved; and the general consensus of opinion seems to be 
that if only the Government, who have been pressed for over 
a century to do something for the public libraries, would give 
them a small subsidy, they should be able to overcome the 
administrative difficulties (whose importance many think has 
been exaggerated) and make the scheme work. The State 
helps the theatre, the films, opera, ballet and arts; all it does 
for the author is to tax him, and few people realise in what 
desperate straits many authors of repute and integrity find 
themselves today. Mr. Brophy has calculated that a penny 
rate would yield an “ average popular novelist ” £666 a year; 
and the fact that those who need the money least would do 
better than this, while those who need it most would fare 
worse, is not an argument in favour of preserving a system 
under which none of them gets anything at all. 


Self- Analysis F 

Civil Service Selection Boards consist of a chairman, an 
observer and a psychologist; for the benefit of the latter each 
candidate is required, at one stage of the proceedings, to write, 
as objectively as possible, an account of his own characteristics. 
A friend of mine, while serving on one of these Boards, became 
morbidly fascinated by one of the candidates, an exceptionally 
flabby and pasty-faced young man with what may be described 
as a‘ Before Taking * appearance, but possessed of considerable 
intelligence and great self-assurance. Afterwards he asked the 
psychologist what sort of a self-portrait this youth had painted 
of himself. “Pretty flattering, on the whole,” said the 
psychologist. “He dealt with the question of his physique 
by writing * My body is perfectly equal to the limited demands 
I make on it.” 


More Suited to the Barrack-room than the Boudoir 

When the foregoing anecdote was related to Colonel Bernard 
Fergusson, he reminded me of Field Marshal Lord Wavell’s 
story of the officer commanding a cavalry regiment who con- 
cluded his confidential report on a subaltern who, though 
proficient, was neither well-built nor well-mannered with the 
words, “1 would not, however, breed from this officer.” 


The End of the Season 


As we hacked home I realised that my first memories of 
this country road, with its inconsequent twists and its variable 
diameter, had been acquired from the back of a pony; and I 
began to wonder whether the small girl at the other end of 
the leading rein would have the good luck to be able to go 
on riding when she was grown up. People who ride are gener- 
ally assumed, by those who don’t, to be unimaginative, crass 
and liable to choler; and no doubt they are more prone to 
these failings than balletomanes, amateurs of painting and 
others who follow more refined pursuits, But I remain a 
believer in the horse as an agent of education. Riding does not 
make you virtuous or wise, but it teaches you more about the 
country you ride over than anything else can. STRIX 
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Billy Graham 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


VERY night the Harringay arena is packed; every night 
throngs of converts—mostly young people—crowd up 
at the end of the service to the bare space below the 

rostrum, thence to be conducted by ‘ counsellors’ to a room 
where they are interviewed and given tracts. This is the Greater 
London Crusade of Billy Graham and I think he must be 
cynical indeed who affects to despise the crusade or doubt the 
sincerity of its promoters. If only a tithe of the ‘ conversions ’ 
are lasting, by the end of the campaign the effect on noncon- 
formity throughout London and the home counties, is bound 
to be enormous. And Evangelicals in the Church of England 
who are now enjoying a revival, will also benefit. 

Let me say at once, that I write as an Anglo-Catholic to 
whom the revivalistic approach is unattractive. I think it is 
necessary to be almost indecently lacking in reticence when 
writing about the Greater London Crusade, for it is not enough 
just to describe it objectively as though one were looking at 
an ants’ nest and remarking, “How curious.” I am not 
shocked by the technique of microphones, massed choirs, 
trumpets and advertising campaigns. To attract the indifferent 
today, one must, I suppose, shout loudly at first. But I have 
no memory of a blinding light striking me at the corner of 
a street, or of a fit of the shudders while people knelt around 
me in prayer. I cannot point to a date, time and place and say, 
“ That was when I was converted.” I cling to the sacraments 
and live for the day, have many moments of doubt when the 
only thing that buoys me up is the thought that I would 
sooner the Incarnation were true than that it were not. This, 
at its lowest ebb, is my faith; but frequent confession and 
communion have proved to me, unwilling though I sometimes 
am to believe, that prayer works, that Christ is God, and that 
He is present in the Sacraments of the Church of England. 
Thus, though I frequently lapse and am rarely exalted, I am 
conscious of being under divine providence, to use a bit of 
jargon for which I can think of no clearer substitute, and 
thankful that I was brought up by Christian parents. For me 
the growth of Faith is gradual and not a sudden revelation. 

I am sure that Billy Graham himself, who is a Baptist, 
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would be prepared to understand a sacramental approach to 
Christ. He is not an emotional speaker, despite his wonderful 
eloquence. It is obviously within his power to make people 
weep and scream “ Alleluyah.” But he restrains himself. He 
has the great Evangelical love of Our Lord as Man, Jesus 
as a person is vivid to him. Billy Graham knows his Bible 
so well and he brings the scenes of Our Lord’s life on earth 
so vividly before us, that neither Catholic nor Evangelical 
could quarrel with him. He is genuinely above religious 
differences and if any intolerance or quarrelling comes into the 
campaign, it will not be Billy Graham’s work but the de\ I's, 


the product of the Protestant underworld of mad sects, or the 
arrogant uncharity of ultramontanes. The whole burden of 
his message is that people should return to their particular 
churches, whether Plymouth Brethren or Church of Englind, 
For this reason he holds no services on Sunday in order ‘haf 


people should go back to their own churches. 

But what is more impressive than Billy Graham, wh. ig 
essentially a humble likeable young man who regards hin self 
merely as an instrument of the Holy Ghost, is the preparation 
and organisation of the Greater London Crusade. For well 
over a year before it was decided to invite Billy Graham, 
Nonconformists and Evangelical Anglicans engaged in pruyet 
for the conversion of London. He came at the invitation not 
of one church, but of many. And a great many of these 
* prayer partners’ are in the Harringay arena nightly, and with 
them ‘counsellors,’ young and old, wearing badges. 1 hiey 
have been trained to deal with the stream of converts and 
to put them in touch with their local churches. I fear that 
there are few, if any, who are catholics, whether Anglica:: or 
Roman, among the ‘counsellors.’ This is a pity. But those 
sorts of differences must matter little to people who, as some 
of the converts are bound to be, don’t know who Christ was 
or what a church or chapel is for. And provided the 
‘counsellors have the clarity and breadth of Billy Graham, 
I do not think we need imagine that their care of converts 
committed to them will be misdirected. 

Sitting in the arena I[ could pick out easily the earnest, good 
organisers, prayer partners, stewards and counsellors of the 
campaign, even if they were not wearing badges to emphasise 
their identity. I pictured the vast half-empty chapel on some 
clattering High Road, the sea of pitch-pine pews, and the few 
people in them leaning forward in their seats and shading 
their eyes, as the brave disheartened minister asked for Gou’s 
blessing on Billy Graham and his team. I could see the more 
crowded interiors of evangelical London churches, such as 
St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and All Souls, Langham Place, and 
the young nurses and medical students and clerks, also leaning 
forward, chapel-wise and praying as the clergym:n read from, 
I trust, the Book of Common Prayer. And here they all were, 
at Harringay, with persons whom they had hopes of converting 
sitting near them. 

I foresaw the objectors: the old-fashioned left-wing atheist 


who sees in it only a plot by American and English business 
men to get the workers to work harder for less money: the 
smug type, Anglican or Roman, who thinks it all “ dreadfully 
vulgar and noisy, my dear, and dangerous too, for how «re 
we to protect the apostolic succession? ”; the confirmed 
pessimist who regards it all as a flash in the pan. I foresaw 


them. But long before I had even heard of the Greater London 
Crusade, a friend of mine who is an Anglican priest who oficn 
visits America said to me: “A man called Billy Graham is 
being invited to England. He talks sense, though the way it 
is put over is not the sort of thing that appeals to you and me. 
You know: * Are you saved ? See Isaiah 44: verses 22 and 23.’ 
But it does very well for people less burdened with sophistica- 
tion than us. I really think that if he has anything like the 
success he has had in America, when the history of this country 
comes to be written in a hundred years, Billy Graham’s vy sit 
will be one of the most important events in- it.” We shill 
see whether that is true. 

Meanwhile I think all churches should be grateful for the 
work which is being done for them. I don’t think our own 
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beloved Church of England need fear a landslide yet into it or 
out of it. People are beginning to think there is something 
outside what they can touch and see. They are even moving 
jowards the idea of a Creator who cares for us individually. 
Let the Church go on saying its offices, administering the 

craments, avoiding stunts to fill pews or pandering to the 

difference of pampered villagers. Let it not sell all its old 
churches in the cities to build new ones in the suburbs. In 
the end the Truth will triumph. And maybe Billy Graham 
has lessened the time of waiting. 


Reflections on Mr. Dean’s 
Report 


By C. P. SNOW 


EADING Mr. Gordon Dean’s Report on the Atom*, one 
cannot suppress a sense of the traps, moral and material, 
in which we are all existing. Mr. Dean’s book has 

been recognised everywhere as a good one; he is a fair-minded, 
able lawyer who for three years (1950-53) found himself chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy Commission. Know- 
jng nothing about his new subject, he had to learn from the 
beginning, and he learned in a way which the scientists 
respected. His report is the best popular account of atomic 
energy so far written; it is so impartial, both in its historical 
introduction and its appreciation of Russian technical efficiency, 
that it must have dampened a number of brasher American 
spirits: both directly and by inference, it reveals Mr. Dean’s 
guess about the relative bomb stocks of America and Russia, 
and his is likely to be an informed guess. 

All this is written realistically and with clear eyes. And 
yet, the most important issues Mr. Dean has domesticated in 
a fashion which to my mind makes them more, and not less, 
dangerous. Obviously any man of affairs, any professional 
scientist, working on weapons of mass annihilation, must 
domesticate his daily decisions in order to get through his 
business at all. But you must not domesticate them so com- 
pletely that you are just borne along by events, so that there 
never comes a time when intellectually you can stand outside. 
If that happens, then men of good will have given up the 
strugele. 

Mr. Dean writes (pps. 107-8): “ To date, two atomic bombs, 
and only two, have been used as weapons of war. They were 
used, not as so-called * tactical weapons” against troops in the 
field. but as * strategic weapons’ delivered against the power 
of an embattled nation to continue to make war.” ~ Strategic 
weapons delivered against the power of an embattled nation.” 
Think for a moment what that means in less domesticated 
terms. in terms of physical fact. It means that, with each bomb, 
a population about the size of Oxford was destroyed, men, 
women and children: the lucky were burned to death, or 
blasted to death, in a matter of instants: the others lingered. 
I admit Mr. Dean’s complaint, that it has made most people 
I know, scientists and others, search their souls. They have 
not found an answer. 

Scientists have deceived themselves less than most of us. 
It is a pity that their apologia is not better known. There 
have been three stages in the history of the atomic bomb: 
first, 1939-1945, that is, when the project was feasible but not 
certain: second, the days in 1945 when the two bombs were 
dropped: third, the post-Hiroshima period. Of the scientists 
I knew best (1 was trained as a scientist and retained my 
acquaintances after I ceased to be one of them), about ninety 
per cent. took the same attitude during the first two stages. 
As soon as an atomic bomb seemed feasible, that is, from early 
1939 onwards, if one could help in the project one had no 
Option—unless one were an absolute pacifist. For :he German 
Government was known to be setting up atomic research. It 
settled any moral qualms to think of the Nazis being the first 


a 


* Report on the Atom. By Gordon Dean. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 16s.) 
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to possess the bomb. It was very unpleasant at various times 
during the war to hear that they might. For our scientists, 
there was no alternative: the only imperative was to make 
the bomb first. They knew, of course, what the results of an 
afomic explosion would be upon human flesh and bone. Few 
of them expected that it would happen without a demonstra- 
tion to show the enemy the effects of the new weapon before 
annihilating a townful of people. Actually, to judge from the 
Hopkins Papers and the Prime Minister's memoirs, the decision 
to use the bomb appears to have been almost automatic, as 
though taken by men just swept along by events, with some 
scientists protesting ineffectually outside the closed rooms. 
Certainly far less time and argument was given to this decision 
than to whether, for example, the young knife-user on Clapham 
Common should or should not be reprieved. 

When the bombs were dropped the scientists I knew were 
even more horrified than the rest of us. Their horror was 
not simple; it contained the outrage of conscience, but it also 
contained an edge of fear. They were not so shocked as 
persons less technically sophisticated that no one spoke any 
more of military objectives, that the attacks on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were random; the scientists had been forced to 
know that all ‘strategic’ bombing throughout the war had 
been an attempt to kill men, women and children; the chief 
difference was that, by the size of the atomic explosion, its 
users had to give up any pretence. No, they were sickened 
by a more professional horror. The release of atomic energy 
was the greatest single triumph of applied applied 
science had, even despite total wars, done far more good than 
harm to men’s material existence: but now the first use of 
its greatest triumph was to bring about the largest slaughter 
of any day in human history. 

Further, they knew better than anyone that it would not 
be long before other countries possessed atomic bombs. Since 
the West had thrown off the last scrap of moral restraint from 
the beginning, what could she expect in her turn ? Looking 
forward fifteen years, perhaps less, they assumed that both 
halves of the world would own large numbers of bombs. And, 
for English scientists, in the most crowded of the major 
countries, what did that promise ? 

After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, atomic scientists had to make 
a choice. Should they go on working at the atomic project? 
In this, the third stage, there was for the first time a real 
division in attitude. A good many felt, like Oppenheimer, 
that they had “* offended against the spirit of science.” Nearly 
all of these went back to pure science. The rest, and numeric- 
ally the majority, stayed with the project. Some of them, as 
responsible and humane as men can manage to be, felt that 
they were going through a tunnel, but that, in such a time 
when no one could see ahead, the best thing was to plug away 
from one day to another and ensure that, at the worst, your 
own society had the means to defend itself. It is easy to 
sympathise with either of these responses. and most of us 
might be grateful that we are spared making such a choice. 


science : 


Curiously enough, it begins to look as though the humble 
course of plugging away through the tunnel may give better 
results than most of our actions. We had all seen so much 
madness and so much horror that we had tended to forget that 
there is any sense of self-preservation or prudence in the world. 
We forgot that we might reasonably put a little trust in fear. 
If everyone knows that, should a war begin, the major towns 
on both sides are reasonably certain to be turned into lava, 
with a large proportion of their inhabitants, then it is possible 
there will not be a war at all. Further, to produce this equili- 
brium, it does not need anything like equal productive capacity 
on the two sides. It has recently been estimated by American 
journalists that America now possesses a few thousand bombs, 
and Russia a number in the very small hundreds. Mr. Dean 
gives the same hint, and these rough figures are good enough 
for the argument. Russia does not need to level out this 
disparity: with something like one thousand bombs she could 
destroy the major towns of America and England; and she will 
presumably have made that number soon. 

If this mutual fear is the tranquillising force, as it now seems 
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' 
to be, it is a singular irony. The laugh is against both sides 


and against all of us; and yet perhaps we can put up with the 
laugh if we have muddled our way through to this unexpected 
bit of uneasy peace, to this provisionally (and disreputably) 
happy ending. My own guess is that this kind of peace is 
now much more likely than not and mainly for those reasons. 
But I also believe that moral forces have not been quite 
negligible. I believe that the horror which most men felt when 
the two bombs dropped, the horror which left on so many 
scientists a moral scar, has had an effect which is small by 
the scale of world events but neither altogether contemptible 
nor altogether selfish. I think it possible that a good many 
men, certainly in the West and maybe elsewhere, have asked 
themselves a question—for what purposes are we justified in 


‘doing these things to other men ? 


\ 


Communism in Central 


Asia 


By JULES MENKEN 


slab, chinkless, and unassailable, is a favourite theme 

of Soviet propaganda. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Not to mention other conflicts, the note of under- 
lying concern in this year’s tercentenary celebrations of the 
union of the Ukraine with Muscovy, like the troubles which 
Yecur repeatedly in Transcaucasia, shows that all is not well 
among the non-Russian nationalities under Soviet rule. The 
most disaffected include the peoples of Soviet Central Asia, a 
region of immense economic and strategic importance. The 
Yeasons are explained in Sir Olaf Caroe’s full and authoritative 
study* written with a rare combination of spiritual insight and 
intellectual power by a distinguished public servant who, as 
Secretary of the External Relations Department of the Govern- 
ment of India (the equivalent of Foreign Secretary in Britain) 
throughout the years of the Second World War, and a former 
Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, had continuous, 
responsible, and informed concern with the Soviet Moslem 
peoples almost on the other side of the Indian frontier. 

Soviet Central Asia comprises five * republics "—Kazakstan, 
Kirghizia, Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, and Tajikstan—all of them 
artificial political creations, with a combined area larger than 
Europe west of the Iron Curtain and more than half the size 
of the United States, and a population numbering about 16 
million, of whom about |! million are indigenous peoples. The 
economic resources include the wide pasture lands of Kazak- 
stan, the bulk of the cotion and raw silk produced in the 
Soviet Union, the great Karaganda coalfield (the third most 
productive in the Union) and lesser deposits elsewhere, impor- 
tant oilfields in three areas (the Second Baku, which is larger, 
lies farther west), the largest Soviet copper workings and 
smelting-plants, the largest lead centre smelting ores from many 
parts, and, among other rare metals, major deposits of chrome, 
as well as tungsten, molybdenum and uranium. 

Of the indigenous peoples of Soviet Central Asia the great 
majority (known loosely as Uzbeks, Kazaks, Karakalpaks, 
Kirghiz, and Turkmens) belong to Eastern Turkish (or Turkic) 
stocks, while a minority—the Tajiks—are Iranians. Their 
lands have been under Russian rule for less than a century. 
The conquest was carried out with great cruelty. Kaufmann, 


A PICTURE of the Soviet Union’s ‘ monolithic’ strength, 


the conqueror of Khiva, issued campaign orders in writing “ to 
give over the [Turkmen] settlements, and their families, to 
complete destruction,” and later ordered the least resistance to 


be punished by extermination; Skobelev, who finally overcame 
Turkmen resistance at Gék Tepe in January, 1881, ordered 
the retreating enemy to be pursued without quarter and had all 
who remained within the fort slaughtered to a man. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution worse was to follow. In 
November, 1917, a declaration of the Council of People’s 








* Soviet Empire. By Sir Olaf Caroe. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
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Commissars signed by Lenin and Stalin promised equality ang 
sovereignty to the nations of Russia and acknowledged thei 
right “to free self-determination, including the right to secedg 
and form independent states;” while a manifesto specially 
addressed to “ all toiling Muhammadans in Russia and in the 
East,” said categorically: “ Henceforth your faith and custo 
our national and cultural institutions, are proclaimed free a 


inviolable. Build up your national life freely and unhindered, 
This is your right.” But these were mere words. The realities § 


were stated by Stalin in 1920 (at a time, it should be noted, 
whea Lenin still enjoyed his full strength and power): 


We are in favour of the separation of India, Arabia, 


Egypt, Morocco, and the other colonies from the Entente, f 
. undermining the position § 


for here separation implies . . 
of imperialism and strengthening the position of the 
revolution. We are against the separation of the border 
regions from Russia since separation would here involve 
, . . undermining the revolutionary power of Russia, 
(Italics Stalin’s.) . 

This view set the lines which Soviet policy followed. Pro 
longed Moslem efforts to free Central Asia from Russia wer 
put down with great harshness. (Ruins seen by the Polish 
Army and reported by General Anders still testified in 194) 
to the violence of the struggle twenty years earlier.) The 
Russianisation which had begun under the Tsars—and among 


other things even before the Revolution had confined almos § 


entirely to Russians the administrative, technical, and railway 
positions without which a modern community is paralysed~ 
went on apace. Collectivisation of agriculture at once des 
troyed small-holdings and provided the uprooted Moslem 
peasants whom armed police drove off for rough and heavy 
work in the new mines and factories. Nomadism was put dowa 
by indiscriminately rounding up the nomads and their animals; 
many of the men and women were also driven into f reed 
labour, while three quarters of the flocks and herds were 
slaughtered or perished uncared for on the steppe. Such 
measures resulted in the death, whether by mass starvation of 
by violence, of one in three of the Kazak population; whaf 
happened (Sir Olaf Caroe states) is known in Turkistan ag 
“ Katl-i-aam, meaning a general massacre.” The fierce hatred 
produced by all this cruelty and horror—which was inflicted, 
incidentally, in the name of social progress and human better 
ment—found expression during the Second World War, wheat 
war prisoners and deserters from Turkistan were formed by 
the Germans into an army 180,000 strong, of whom some 
50,000 died in combat and 12,000 were disabled while fighting 
to overthrow their Soviet oppressors. 


In a new volume? which rounds off his study of Soviet colonial 





policy, Mr. Walter Kolarz points out that “ Communism as 4 
materialistic teaching cannot aim at the preservation of national 
groups and minorities. Their right to existence as separatt 
political and cultural individualities depends on their contribue 
tion to the communist cause... . If they are an obsiaclé 
to Communism they may be exterminated.” No one doubts 
Soviet ruthlessness; but fortunately there are limits to Soviet 
power. The Turkmen, Uzbek, and Tajik Soviet ‘ republics' 
are immediate neighbours of Persia and Afghanistan, while 
only a narrow strip of territory separates Tajikstan from 
Pakistan. Communist ambitions in the Moslem world therefore 
impose at least a slight check on maltreatment of the Moslems 
under Soviet rule. The Turks, moreover, are a singularly 
tough, patient, and resilient people; and on evidence which, 
though slender, should not be underrated Sir Olaf Caroe 
reports that their best leaders are sustained by a spiritual 
vision which suffering can only strengthen. Western polic 
should be shaped with these facts in mind. The Eastern Turk 
like the other non-Russian nationalities under Soviet rule. are 
not expendable. But, like Prometheus, they have the righ 
to hope and believe that one day the tyranny and oppressiot 
under which they live will end, and a better future dawn 
Great and most difficult political problems must be svived 


ft The Peoples of the Soviet Far East, (George Philip. 15s. 6d 
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before this is possible. But the West cannot condemn such 
hopes, for the ultimate political and spiritual values for which 
it stands have meaning only in terms of the self-fulfilment in 
freedom of men and of peoples. 


John Bull’s Other Island 


By DENIS IRELAND 


. the beginning of this century George Bernard Shaw 
wrote a play about Ireland under the typically patronis- 
ing, Anglo-Irish title of John Bull's Other Island. If 

Shaw's famous title is now a trifle dated, it still has point and 
application in Protestant and industrial Belfast. On the banks 
of the Lagan “ John Bull’s Other Island” might be narrowly 
translated as meaning the artificial island of Lagan mud where 
in the shelter of towering steel gantries, to the accompaniment 
of a thunderous clangour of automatic riveters or the glare 
of oxy-acetylene welders, new liners, tankers, aircraft carriers, 
and specialised ships of all kinds are born and delivered to 
the ocean. The Queen’s Island and the vast acreage of 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff's corrugated-iron sheds, foundries, 
moulding shops, fitting-out wharves, dry docks and launching 
slips are, in fact, the point at which John Bull’s power most 
openly and dramatically exerts itself in the Six Counties. 

Here in a very real sense is an extension of John Bull’s own 
island beyond the Irish Sea. Here, too, is a vital factor 
integrating the economy of six Irish counties with the economy 
of Britain. An Ulster poet has compared the tide of shipyard 
workers that pours every workday evening over the Queen’s 
Bridge to “ an army terrible with banners ”; any one encounter- 
ing or following that army on its homeward journey soon 
realises its importance in the life of industrial Belfast. When 
times are good “on the Island” and pay packets full, every 
shop, grocery store, and public-house, either in the working- 
class districts or on the main arteries leading to them, reaps 
its share of the harvest. 

The clangour of automatic riveters on the “ Island” has, 
therefore, definite political overtones for the Belfast Protestant, 
overtones that sound for him like a kind of twentieth-century 
Lillibulero. So long as that clangour continues, he feels that 
he is not so much joined to Britain as separated from Ireland. 
Remove or sever the economic link with Britain, his politicians 
tell him, and grass will immediately begin to sprout from the 
asphalt outside Belfast’s ornate City Hall. 

Now this argument may have been a trifle over-emphatic 
in the year 1912, when the question at issue was Home 
Rule. The point today is—has it force and application in 
a divided island which, in an age of supersonic air speeds, is 
only just off the coast of a divided Europe ? There are two 
answers—one practical, one hypothetical: The practical one 
comes, as one would expect, from North-east Ulster, more 
particularly from Belfast and its industrial environs; and the 
kernel of it is that, by statutory obligation. warships for the 
United Kingdom must be built in the United Kingdom. It is 
a good answer, but it has one defect, it is based on the strategic 
assumptions of the nineteenth, not the mid-twentieth century. 

lt remains, however, in triumphant possession of the field, 
and the Republic of Ireland’s potential come-back never comes, 
for a very good reason—the fact that, except for fervent 
denunciations of Communism, the Republic of Ireland has, 


for practical purposes, no such thing as a foreign policy. As 
the /rish Times has remarked, “ There is no support for a 


positive policy of any kind—even of neutrality; the present 
attitude is that Ireland must remain in a state of suspended 
animation until the matter of partition is settled.” 

And concealed within that state of suspended animation is 
the real deadlock of Irish affairs. For if the Twenty-six 
County Republic were to formulate a particular kind of foreign 
policy, it would thereby lay the foundation for a new form of 
Strategic and economic Irish Unionism. At the moment, with 
the Republic’s foreign policy not so much lost in a fog as 
completely absent, there is an air of bleak “ wrap the green 
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flag round me” unreality about Irish demands that Britain 


should withdraw her armed forces from Northern Ireland; 
nobody ever states, at any rate in public, exactly what is to 
replace them. But suppose a policy clearly aligning twenty-six 
Irish counties within the defensive framework of NATO, and 
there is immediately a searchlight on the Irish scene that shows 
up the politics of partition as shadow boxing—on both sides 
of the border. In the light of such a policy a Dublin Govern- 
ment, any Dublin Government, could overnight produce a 
blue-print for Irish strategic and economic unity that would 
leave six-county Unionism with its weight on the wrong feot. 
It could suggest an all-Ireland Parliament to 
economic, if not the ful! political. unity of Ireland 

A synopsis of its proposals might run like this 


restore the 


The ending 


of the strategically dangerous situation of a militarily divided 
Ireland. With British military resources strained to breaking 
point, six-county Protestants to play a leading part in gradually 


replacing the British forces at present in the six counties by 


forces recruited from amongst the inhabitants of the six 
counties. If necessary, conscription to be introduced at the 
Same moment in both constituent states of the new united 


states of Ireland. The British forces to be finally withdrawn 
only when the new Irish air force is in a position to carry out 
the tasks and duties (including anti-submarine patrols) at 
present allocated to British air arms using six-county airfields 
and flying-boat bases. The availability of all Irish (and not 
just six-county) ports for the natives of the Atlantic nations. 
The flotillas of light craft required for the defence of Irish 
coastal waters and the planes to form the nucleus of an all- 
Ireland air force to be built in Belfast, thus bringing additional, 
or alternative, work to the shipyards and the Belfast aircraft 
factory, both in manufacture and maintenance. 

Some such statement from a Dublin Government would at 
least answer two crucial questions. The first, asked by the 
six-county, and more particularly by the Belfast, Protestant is: 
What would happen to Belfast's heavy engineering, and more 
especially to John Bull’s Other Island on the Lagan, in a 
united Ireland ? The answer is that Belfast would become 
a shipbuilding and heavy engineering centre not only within 
thirty-two Irish agricultural counties but within an alliance 
including, amongst others, Britain, France, and America. 

The second crucial question comes from the British 
Imperial General Staff, which very rightly wants to know who 
is going to defend a united Ireland, including the north-western 
and southern sea approaches to Britain. The answer to that 
has been indicated in my purely imaginary synopsis of a purely 
imaginary statement issued on behalf of a Dublin Government 
that has arrived at a clear and explicit foreign policy. 
Meanwhile, until such questions are answered, my guess 
is that British forces will remain in Northern Ireland; that 
John Bull’s Other Island on the Lagan will remain the hard 
core of the problem of Irish economic unity; and that Irish 
anti-partitionists (of whom I happen to be one) will go on 
wasting their time. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








THEATRE 


Blood Wedding. By Federico Garcia Lorca. 
(Arts.)——1 Capture the Castle. By 
Dodie Smith. (Aldwych.) 

A MARRIED man carries off the bride at a 
peasant wedding in the high Sierra. The two 
rivals, bridegroom and ravisher, stalk each 
other in the mountains till they meet and 
fight to the death. The feud between their 
two families is resolved, for only the women 
are left. A simple tale: 

** Vecinas : con un cuchillo, 

con un cuchillito, 
en un dia senalado, entre los dos y las tres, 
se mataron los dos hombres del amor.”’ 

** Neighbours, with a knife, with a little knife, 

at a given day, between two and three, the 

two men of love killed each other.’’ A 

simple tale, but the meanings are hidden 

deep down in the structure and imagery of 
the poetry. It is not enough to say of this 
play that it is primitive, fierce or simply 

Spanish. The critic must try to accustom 

himself to the feel of a true sensation after 

his sensibility has been numbed by the 
wearisome sophistication of the West End 
stage. Once this adjustment has been made, 
analysis becomes possible. A _ series of 
oppositions runs through Lorca’s play : 
the world of men, of horses and knives is 
opposed to the fertile world of women. 

** Men. Men. Wheat. Wheat,’’ says the 

Mother and the Bride's nurse talking of 

the wedding : ** But, child, what is a wedding? 

A wedding is just that and nothing more. 

... It’s a shining bed and a man and a 

woman.’ The importance given to the 

act of love in this play lies at the root of 

Lorca’s imagery. To make men is for him 

on the same creative plane as to plough the 

land, to make wheat or grapes. Over against 
this prolific force of life are set the sterile 
symbols of the knives, of the thirsty moon 
desiring to be washed with the life of a man, 
and, uniting the two worlds, the symbol of 
the horse, the male symbol par excellence. 
It is because they are so full of primitive 
life, because they are riders of horses and 
lovers of women, because they can make 
children or wheat, that the two rivals are 
reduced to the sterility of the moon and the 
knives, to the bareness of the rocks. The 
horse represents the risk which must be taken 
if passion is to be generated. The knives are 
the penalty, the price that has to be paid. 

Therefore the horse is at one and the same 

time a life symbol and a death symbol, as 

indeed he is in the lullaby of the first act, 
where there is concentrated all the ambi- 
valence that the symbol carries throughout 
the rest of the play: 

Ay-y-y for the big horse 

who didn’t like water ! 
ay-ay-y for the snow-wound 
big horse of the dawn ! °’ 

There is mourning here, but there is also 

triumph. 

Iwo main characters bear the brunt of 
this clash between worlds. Beatrix Lehmann 
brings to the part of the bridegroom's 
mother a fierce passion and an instinctive 
feeling for the verse in which the most 
significant parts of the play are written. 
When she reaches *‘the heart of a shriek”’ in 
her l&st great speech, she rises to the most 


aK PSD oe 
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moving height of tragedy at present to be 
seen on the London stage. Alec Mungo as 
Leonardo represents the other half of the 
dichotomy. He manages to wear an air 
of passionate doom and in the scene in the 
mountains (where he is ably seconded by 
Rosalind Boxall as the Bride) he does very 
well indeed with what is essentially a diffi- 
cult part. Peter Hall’s production deals 
almost entirely successfully with Loica’s 
impossible requirements. From the moment 
the play takes off into symbolism with the 
Moon appearing on the stage, the problem 
of production becomes a question of 
managing a tour de force. This Mr. Hall 
brings off, and both he and the audience 
are rewarded by the result. Blood Wedding 
is certainly one of the most exciting things | 
have seen on the stage—even in the rather 
pedestrian translation used for the occasion. 
Now Ict the Arts follow it up with Yerma 
and The House of Bernarda Alba. Boldness 
is the only policy for a club theatre. This 
production shows that it is also the policy 
that pays off. 
= . ‘ 

We all know what literary people are like. 
They have no money, they live in ruined 
castles and run about nude in the garden. 
Dodie Smith in her new play confirms all 
these suspicions and raises a few more. It 
appears that they also have daughters who 
are seen at their most elfin when dealing with 
the local representative of Cold Comfort 
Farm, Inc. Virginia McKenna redeems a 
good deal (but by no means all) of the dia- 
logue by her charm. George Relph makes a 
good James Joyce manqué, and the set was 
pleasant. I am very fond of ruined castles, 
but nothing would induce me to return to 
this one. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 

Conducting 

* THe battle of the batons,’ as one evening 
paper described it, presents an unusual facet 
of the perennial problem of musical free 
trade versus protectionism. Three foreign 
conductors have, in the last week, been 
appointed to permanent or semi-permanent 
posts in this country, and our native con- 
ductors are sore. The orchestras concerned 
say, very reasonably, that they cannot afford 
to make a young conductor’s reputation; they 
must, for the sake of the box office, appoint 
a conductor whose reputation is already 
established. Yet how can a young conductor 
establish a reputation except by conducting 
an orchestra? Mr. Christie has complained 
that the Arts Council is doing nothing to 
train young conductors and suggests that 
they should learn their job under Sir Thomas 
Beecham—a rather far-fetched suggestion 
in the case of such an extreme individualist 
as Sir Thomas and one so frequently absent 
from this country. 

The fact remains that there are not enough 
British conductors of outstanding merit 
to go round, or at any rate not enough 
with box-office appeal. What’s in a name, I 
wonder? and | wondered particularly at 
the Festival Hall on Sunday night, when the 
London Symphony Orchestra was conducted 
by Fernando Previtali. Here was a very 
decent conductor, who knew his scores well, 
seemed sympathetic to Mendelssohn (Scot- 


tish Symphony) and Boccherini, but tog 
heavy-handed for Ravel’s Mother Govse 
pieces. His gestures were too many—more 
than were stricily necessary, that is to say— 
and quite unusually ‘un-plastic’ for an 
Italian, definitely unpleasing to watch, 
Signor Previtali is forty-seven, a son-in-law 
of Vittorio Gui and permanent conductor 
of the Roman Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
orchestra. What if his name had been Smith 
would fewer people have bought tickets 
for the LSO concert? Probably; but | am 
quite clear in my own mind that there are at 
least six conductors of the second rank in 
England who could have directed that 
programme as well as Signor Previtali 
Everyone should have the chance to hear 
the really great conductors—Toscanini, 
Furtwangler and the rest. But I cannot 
help wondering whether the importation of 
the second or third-rate conductor is really 
justified. There is, unfortunately, no doubt 
that a ‘great’ conductor can cast his spell 
over an orchestra and induce them to play 
in a manner wholly superior to their every- 
day form. But when we Icave the class of 
the ‘great’ and descend to the sou: 


, 
knowledgeable, lively practitioner, is there 
really all that difference between man and 
man? And here two things should be said. 


First, that the interest in fine points of 
performance (as against the quality of the 
music itself) has reached a quite unhealthy 
intensity; and secondly, that the role of the 
conductor has been greatly exaggerated, 
There is plenty of eighteenth-century music— 
the Boccherini symphony played under 
Previtali is a good example—that needs 
hardly more than overseeing by the con 
ductor; it virtually plays itself. Yet the 
elaboration of gesture and the pointing of 
every detail gives the public the impression 
that the successful performance of such 
music is due to the conductor alone. Great 
conductors cannot be formed by training; 
and though the ‘good’ conductor can learn 
and improve with time and experience, 
nothing he can learn from anyone else will 
give him that hypnotic power of stimulating 


an orchestra or that ability to re-create a 

musical score from inside the composer’s 

mind, which are the marks of the ‘great’ 
conductor. 

MARTIN COOPIR 

CINEMA 
Les Amants de Minuit. (Studio One.) - 
Fast and Loose. (Dominion.) n 


Inspector Calls. (Gaumont.) 

One of the many virtues of the French is t 

they are not sentimental. They can make a 
film like Les Amants de Minuit which has «I 
the ingredients for a sentimental orgy a 
Cinderella alone on Christmas Eve, a ’ 
young man to buy her a dress and take her 
to a smart night club, the blossoming of love, 
the brief happiness, the disillusionment, tiie 
farewell—and it is not a bit too sweet, not 
in the least cloying. This simple love story, 
beautifully told by Jean Marais and Dany 
Robin, an actress upon whom the dew of 
innocence still lies in a shimmering mantle, 
although I believe she is twenty-seven, is of 
unqualified charm. The blend of sophistica- 
tion and naiveté, of the wolfish and the lamb- 
like has been adroitly mixed by Roger 
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Richebe who has directed this fairy tale in 
so worldly a manner that no one can fail to 
believe every word of it. For all that it 
weaves a spell of enchantment, a magic 
in which the atmosphere of youth and love 
can be recaptured by a whole audience. 


* * 7 


In contrast to the sensitive approach to 
love made by this film there is a romping 
hamfisted bedroom comedy at the Dominion 
called Fast and Loose. It is written by the 


king of farce-writers, Ben Travers, to a 
pattern which he himself devised a great 
many years ago, which threw me, as a girl, 
into convulsions of mirth and which now, 
alas. seems so appallingly silly that it Is 


positively fascinating. Mr. Travers’s farces 
at best are not cut out for the screen, thei: 
wil improbabilities demanding a full 
measure of theatrical licence and a lot of 
over-acting, and Fast and Loose is not 
one of his best efforts. Brian Reece and Kay 
Kendall, separated from their conjugal 
partners on the way to a weekend party, are 
forced to spend a night in a village pub. 
There is, of course, only one bedroom. 
Every situation, from signing the register to 
Mr. Reece getting tangled in a blanket on the 
floor, every character, from Stanley Holloway 
and Fabia Drake as pursuing parents-in-law 
to June Thorburn as the young wife, is pure 
unadulterated corn, and only amazement 
that this is still considered entertainment, 
that the theme and its variations have not 
altered at all in the past twenty-five years 
prevents one from screaming out loud. A 
goodly cast has been mustered for this 
tragedy, Reginald Beckwith, Dora Bryan, 
Vida Hope and Charles Victor, to name but 
a few who suffer with the stars. 


* * * 


J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls, an 
excellent play in which a mysterious stranger 
interrupts a family dinner party to ask 
questions concerning the death of a young 
woman, and reveals that everyone present, 
by callousness or carelessness, has been 
instrumental in her suicide—this play symbo- 
lising the responsibility of every human being 
for his brother’s happiness has been turned 
into a really admirable film. The Inspector 
is Alastair Sim who proves once again what 
a fine straight actor he is, and his supporting 
players are, without exception, excellent. 
Jane Wenham in particular gives a lovely 
performance, gentle, sad as befits the recipient 
of the world’s thoughtlessness, and, as her 
tormentors who, through weakness or self- 
righteousness bring her to her grave, Arthur 
Young, Olga Lindo, Bryan Forbes, Brian 
Worth and Eileen Moore act faultlessly. The 
film is directed by Guy Hamilton, and he 
points the heartrending moral simply and 
smoothly, investing it with a melancholy 
sympathy for human frailty which is never- 
theless sharp enough to pierce the conscience. 


VIRGINA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


Martha Graham and her Company. (Saville 
Theatre.) 

HOWEVER great the impact of the first 
glimpse of Martha Graham—and when | 
wrote last week I had only seen her once 

each successive visit confirms the certainty 
of her genius and the beauty of her mind. 
The more one becomes familiar with the 
language of her invention, the more one is 


arerraud 


compelled to recognise the true profundity 
of its loveliness. Martha Graham has the 
power to lift us right out of ourselves and 
our surroundings, to transport us to some 
other sphere where men and women move 
on a finer spiritual level, and where lite 
contains neither ugliness nor discord. Anc 
this aura which she imparts spreads a hush 
over her audience so that the very silence 
of the dancers may be heard, and the eve 
remark the simple perfection of costume, 
lighting and stage device. 

The immensity of Martha Graham's 
achievement is something very difficult to 
grasp, and her contribution to the art ol 
dancing is one of the greatest in its history 
Whereas the classical ballet and the national 
dances of Spain and of the Orient have been 


evolved from century-old traditions, Martha 
Graham’s dance forms are born of the 


twentieth century in defiance of, as well as in 
harmony with, that which has gone beiore. 
Therefore while her dancers move * into’ 
themselves and base much of their work on 
contraction and relaxed control ; while they 
dance steps and hold positions unknown to 
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any classical choreographer, there comes 
every now and again the suggestion of an 
Indian movement, of a Chinese posture or 
the carriage of a Greek. 

In each change of programme the favour- 
te, the perfect ballet of all appears—firstly 
it was Diversion of Angels, happy and un- 
nging: then Canticle for Innocent 
Comedians, “a dance of joy in praise of the 
world as it turns °; and today, Letter to the 


1 
Vila lit 


World, with the lovely Pearl Lang speaking 
Emily Dickinson’s lines in a voice which 
matches the quality of her dancing. But 
what about Errand into the Maze, man’s 
congucst of Fear Night Journey, the 


Oedipus ballet with the brooding chorus of 
Daughters of the Night: Deaths and 
Entrances, too powerful to speak about after 
seeing only once ; and the delightful Appala- 
chian Spring with its roots deep in American 
soil and its confident air of hope 

There is far too much to 
a spell so exquisite ...”” 


** Life is 
Martha Graham 
and her company have truly brought meaning 
into Emily Dickinson's words. 

LILLIAN BROWS! 
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Country Life 


By now must have heard of the 
grey squirrel, the most advertised animal in 
the country next to the rabbit and one of the 


everyone 


greatest nuisances to farmers and foresters 
alike. Fortunately he doesn’t seem to have 
penetrated quite so far as the woods in my 
immediate locality, and so, in spite of pub- 
licity, he remains remote and far-off as a 
menace. The other day I had a letter from 


a lady who complained of grey squirrels in- 
vading her house, taking up lodgings in het 
roof and attics and making a deal of noise 
by day and night. The lady asked for sug- 
gestions to enable her to get rid of the 
invaders. The local pest officer had not 
proved successful. The house concerned is 
a rather large one of Victorian period, with 
a lot of roof space and several towers, which 
make the control of squirrels a problem. I 
suggested wire-netting of fine mesh nailed to 
the eaves and stapled to the walls to prevent 
the vermin from getting in and out, and the 
use of traps, but this it turns out is not 
entirely possible because scaffolding would be 
needed to net the holes at the eaves. If any 
reader has had experience of dealing with 
squirrels indoors perhaps he or she would 
care to pass on the remedy. I believe houses 
in the Ascot area have squirrel tenants 
in roofs and attics 


grey 


Modern Milking 


Could 1 milk I was asked by a 
I had to that once the accomplishment 
had been mine, but for many years I had not 
tried my hand, and I doubted whether | was 
now much use as a milker. It seemed that 
my friend had had a desperate search for 
milkers during the week. His machine. or the 
driving power, had failed and he had been 
confronted with the problem of manual 
milking. It doesn’t sound much of a problem, 
but there are fewer people who can milk than 
there used to be and, as anyone who has ever 
tried can vouch, the time to practise is not 
when the milk must be taken from the 
A novice hand draws far less from a 
than the hand of an expert. The lamps had 
burned late in the shippon the night the 
machine failed, I gathered, and my friend had 


friend 


Say 


COW, 


COW 


discovered that he was inclined to find a 
milking stool rather hard and his hands un- 
familiar with the job. Luckily the defect in 
the plant had been repaired without undue 
delay, but I imagine that to be without the 
machine after a number of years is as depres- 
Sing to contemplate as a shortage of tractor 
fuel and a return to the horse plough with 
untried horses and men who have forgotten 
the old way , 


Walnut Thieves 
W e 
garden, and 


have two walnut trees in the cottage 
although they do not bear a 
heavy crop they have a fair number of nuts 
on them in the season For some reason no 
one ever harvests the crop. So many other 


things have to be done at that time that when 


the nuts are thought about, after grapes 
have been picked and apples gathered, they 
have all mysteriously disappeared. I could 
name some of the culprits, The spotted 


woodpecker takes his share, but I suspect that 
he is aided by the jackdaws, for I find shells 
beneath favourite perching places of these 
birds, at the foot of hen-run posts and along 
the drystone wall. The evidence is out of 
sight until early in the new year when, the 
vegetation having died and rotted away, the 
debris of half-shells is exposed I don’t 
blame the daws for their taste for a ripe 
walnut My attitude to them changed after 
a friend was kind enough to send me Lorenz's 
King Solomon's Ring, but, at the same time, I 
wish they would take the shells a little farther 
away. It is not pleasant to be reminded of 
things left undone in autumn, and, however 
good our intentions, those walnuts never get 
larvested, but rema™ as an offering to the 
woodpecker and the jackdaws, who take them 
by stealth and leave us oblivious to our loss 
until spring 


is almost here. 


Top Dressing 

The established and 
in a often This is a 
good time to top dress with manure and so 
improve the condition of roses and flowering 
shrubs A similar treatment will help the 


herbaceous border. 


care of bushes trees 


garden is neglected. 


IAN NIALL 
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Six Poems 


Unlucky Jonah 


Massive as rock but buoyant in the giddy sea, 
The fish took Jonah into custody ; 

A wind scalped the last great wave 

And the sun shone brightly. 


While Jonah crouched in fright and prayer 

The fish turned like a mirror, 

Blinding the shaken boat, 

And with a scattering of salt, sank to green water. 


Heartened by silence, Jonah forgot his peril, 
Free at last of the nagging angel 

He had disobeyed, and who, to teach him 
The futility of flight, had sent the gale. 


But cold and an empty belly spoiled the peace 

Of Jonah’s conduct through the risky seas. 

The great fish grazed the ocean bed 

As Jonah, on the third day, prayed for his release. 


Spat on to chosen ground, Jonah the unlucky sailor 
Performed his duty and was called a failure ; 
Land-locked and mutinous against the angel 

He could not die and wept salt water for his absent jailer. 


PHILIP OAKES 


Hubris 


Now as romantic poets will 

You claim the world fits in your skull. 
Nature is time and you the sky 

Arched over all impersonally, 

God’s eye that saw the molten rocks 
Come writhing from the boiling lakes 
And grass begin, and animal pain. 
And you have died with everyman, 

By long endurance having grown 
Populous as the trodden town 

That holds all windings of the dance 
From first to last and all at once. 
Then take my hand. What world is this, 
Flat surfaced as a looking glass 

Where figures move but none goes in ? 
Shadows that pose upon a screen. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNB 


Chrysanthemums 


Chrysanthemums become a cult because 
No Japanese interior is snug; 

For even Fuji can be brought indoors 
As lamps turn amber in an opal fog. 


Here in the thick of opals, where the horn 

Blurts from the seaward mountain through the pall, 
Now fires are lit and the smug curtains drawn, 
Shock-headed clusters warm the dripping wall. 


A brazier or the perforated tin 

Of watchmen huddled at a dockyard gate 
Glows with such embers, as the night draws in, 
As these bronze flowers, blossoming so late, 


Chrysanthemum, cult of the Japanese, 
You teach me no Penates can be lost 
While men can draw together as they freeze 
And make a domesticity of frost. 
Yet bivouacs of Revolution throw 
Threatening shadows and a scorching heat: 
And embers of unequal summer glow 
A hearth indeed, but in a looted street. 
DONALD DAVIE 


Words in Action 
‘Slim... goddam... baby ’ 


The words I only knew from gun-at-hip 

Cowboys of boys, gangsters that straddle streets 
Like bed, they pause, sit lazy on your lip, 

Or dawdle near that fence, lean, watchful, spare— 
Then into love like heavy hitting fights 

With lurching limbs they hurtle through the air. 


These words though pondered are not white, ingrown, 
Sadistic in their ambiguity 

And twisting flesh they gloat upon alone, 

But stand with legs apart, sunburnt, erect, 
Thoughtfully trampling superfluity: 

Like hug, or fist on jaw they are direct. 


Bestride my misery, oh men of words, 

Run down the lubber tears he bred, and ride 
Him rounding up the turning eunuch herds 
Of stallions giddy with much liberty. 
Slaughter them, and that beast you are astride 
Break him until he is not misery. 


And you who organised the brawny gangs, 
Feast them upon my welcome—free domain 
To those who live for acting, that you strung 
Along your subtle mouth. Here one by one 
On flesh their impact sets at ease again. 

They loll, still tough but shy now in the sun. 


THOM GUNN 


The Inarticulate 


Pity the old in mind but irresolute 

who know the swift profusion of night and day : 
the misty revolving moon and the lucid sun 
parade the varied backcloth of the sky. 


Their thinking ranges the wheeling galaxies, 
they stroll the fabulous floors of the universe : 
pity their incoherence : they respond 

but lack the intrinsic vigour to rehearse. 


They sense the unexpressed superlative 
which skulks in mundane corners, penctrate 
the vacant epidermis to the centre, 

yet cannot mould their knowledge to create. 


They are the ear, the essential audience ; 
theirs is the right to clamour and commend : 
pity their visionary impotence, 

they live an ecstasy from second-hand. 


‘ A. HANCOCK 


Running in the Park 


Entering the swans’ world we saw two 

ringing the round water. Their trumpet necks extended 
into a zone of silence. Wings creaked and swung. © 
The pond retreated as we ran, the sky shut down 


with swans’ descent. We ran down fading avenues of lime, 


It was seven a.m. Hand in hand we grew 

against the statues and the sky. We thrust 

down grass that overlapped our feet 

and patted towers that tapped 

the circle of the sky. The level trees looked round. 

The bandstand posed a far-off afternoon. 

The granite man halloocd. 

The pigeons spread their skirts and fluttered up and down. 
And then the sky was turned, we met again the pond, 

and on the water, swans, stuck on the watery eye. 


MAIRI MACINNES 
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Letters to the Editor 





THE PURITY DRIVE 


§ir,— Definitions of pornography or obscenity 
are apt to obscure whatever issue they are 
meant to clarify, but you would probably 
agree that nothing which under any definition 
could be described as either pornographic or 
obscene would stand a chance of gaining 
admittance to the columns of the Spectator. 
Further. you would be ready to concede, no 
doubt, that in the past the Spectator has never 
shown itself reluctant to protest against the 
publication of novels which outrage current 
standards of good taste (a term now ridiculed 
and rapidly becoming obsolete). 

With these points in mind you will, | am 
confident, hesitate to lend what is known as 
your powerful support to a movement likely 


to ve aS pernicious as the ‘purity drive’ 
wh you so righteously deplore. I refer to 


the accelerating tendency for innocent people 
to rally under leaders whose slogan, if they 
dare utter it, would be: 

Let wealth and commerce, 

ng die, 

But save us still our tough obscenity 
e young are being intimidated into treat- 
ing pornography as sacred, or at least as the 
hallmark of a masterpiece. It must be 
defended, they are urged, at all costs—pro- 


vided, of course, such costs are paid by some- 


laws and learn 


box else 
0 Freedom, what liberties are taken in 
u ame! The next step will be an agitation 


or powers to compel the publication of any 


f 

book sufficiently obscene (the connoisseurs 
I their standards, | gather) and the prose 
c n of all who hinder its distribution. 


Meanwhile, Sir, would you be willing to 


agree that those who are so _ passionately 
demanding unbridled obscenity in literature 
are not necessarily the purest-minded members 
of society, and that those who are disposed to 
tl that a well-defined and well-advanced 
limit of inartistic outspokenness has now been 
reached are not inevitably among the dirtiest 
minded ?—Yours faithfully, 

DANIEL GEORGI 
I é C ottage, Hammers Lane N.W.7 
S You suggest that reputable publishers 
may be prevented from publishing real works 
of art by the present temporary attitude 
towards the publication of unclean literature 


Generally they can be trusted to exercise wise 
discretion in this direction, but the activities 
of the police, who have always been lethargic 
in taking legal action on this subject, are not 
ispired by that type of book. Recently in 

provincial cities the magistrates ordered 


1undred books that the police had collected 

their inspection. These orders were made 
afier the magistrates had examined each pub- 
lication and satisfied themselves that it was 


i 
t 
the destruction in each case of more than a 
I 
t 


ooseene. 

But the torrent of evil publications. still 
continues. I myself recently read two books, 
one of them with qualifications favourably 
reviewed by the Spectator, the other written 
by a well-known author (I do not propose to 
give them a free advertisement by mentioning 
their titles) that by any standard could only 
be described as poisonous. One of them was 
recently published in a cheap reprint edition 
of thirty thousand copies. A wise censorship 
is not easy, but the public can assist the police 
by drawing the attention of the local 


authorities to any book which without cavil 
is immoral and evil. The ultimate tribunal is, 
of course, an educated public opinion, but 
even this can not always be trusted.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, 

Newe astle-on-T yne 1 


BILINGUALISM IN WALES 


Sik,—I was very pleased to read that in the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Advisory 
Council I was in error, both in thinking that 
the Council demanded compulsory Welsh and 
in stating that some Welsh pupils would not 
be taught English. For the logical conclusion 
of the Chairman’s statement is that the 
Council requires only optional Welsh and al! 
Welsh-speaking children will be taught Eng 
lish, and that therefore the Chairman and | 
are in agreement 

But the report remains. Para. 261 

This leads to the fundamental require 
ment that must teach the two 
languages. Having due regard, therefore, to 
the varied abilities and aptitude of pupils, and 
of the varied linguistic patterns in which. at 
present, they live, the children of the whole 
of Wales and Monmouthshire should be taught 
Welsh and English according to their ability 
to profit from the instruction This recom 
mendation implies that consideration should 
De given to the desirability of teaching only 
their mother tongue to children with relevant 
physical, or mental disabilities, and to children 
whose lack of ability together with poor sup 
porting linguistic background makes the learn 
ing of a second language, whether English o1 
Welsh, acutely burdensome. With these ex- 
ceptions we believe a second language, Welsh 
or English. can and should be taught wit! 
advantage to all the children of Wales and 
Monmouthshire.’ 

It was from this recommendation that | 
drew the conclusions that the Counc: 
demanded compulsory Welsh and that some 
Welsh-speaking children (whether their parents 
wished it or not) would NOT be taught 
English unless they had | Neuistt ability (I 
cannot understand why Professor Aaron it 
quoting me should have omitted the words | 
have italicised and produced the * absurdity 
to which he refers.) 

The Chairman admits that some children 
falling within that category will not be taught 
English. He says they are few. It would 
surely be preferable that there should be none, 
and that special arrangements should be made 
where necessary. Once the principle is ad 
mitted, there can be no about 
numbers in the future. 

In the official Summary of the Report we 
read, on p. 17: “This policy would 
ultimately in making all but a few exceptions 
among the pupils bilingual. . It could not 
succeed. however, unless the teaching of the 
second language were conceived as a pattern 
spread over the whole period of statutory 
education.” On p. 12: “For Wales  bilin 
gualism implies the simultaneous learning of 
two languages by an individual sometimes 
from an early age.” 

The Report (section 175) shows that of 
some 330,000 pupils English was the first 
language of some 280,000. It also says 
(section 265) that doubt sometimes may arise 
as to which is the first language. In such 


reads 


schools 


guarantee 


result 
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cases the decision must be left to the teacher. 
“ For there are obvious difficulties in making 
the wishes of the parents the decis:ve factor.” 

At the age of seven English-speaking pupils 
will begin their study of Welsh and continue 
the study until they reach the age of fifteen 
—irrespective of their own wishes and those 
of their parents (section 264) 

Accord.ng to the Ministry Pamphlet No. 6 
(p. 12), the Welsh-speaking child will not be 
taught English until he reaches the primary 
school, and then will be tauzht only spoken 
English. He will give more time to English 
in the secondary school, but a good deal of 
the teach:ng will be in Welsh. The pamphlet 
says (p. 18) that schools 
already use Welsh as a medium of instruction 


in certain subjects, and should use it in more 


some secondary 


€.g.. In mathematics and science. when a 
technical vocabulary has been established. It 
also states (p. 19): “If the idea of bilingual 


Wales has any meaning. then the children 
should have an education which will enable 
them to treat every subject in both languages; 
throughout Wales should 
be afming at the ideal of bilingual teachers.’ 

These proposals may or may not be in the 
interests of the Welsh language: in my opinion 
they are not inthe children 
(whether Welsh-speaking or English-speaking) 
born in the twentieth century, If the interests 
of the children conflict with those of a 
language, the interests of the children should 
prevail.—-Yours faithfully. 


educational policy 


interests of 


R. S. LANG 

The Grammar School, Haverfordwest, Pembs. 
Sir.— Mr. Lang appears to an extent to ha. 
misinterpreted the recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Committee for Education 
in Wales, but nevertheless he voices a very 
real fear of English-speaking Welshmen and 
Englishmen domiciled in Wales that their 
children may be subjected to the desperate 
tyrannies of an unrealistic minority who have 
visions of a completely Welsh-speaking Wales. 
Welsh, even to a _ non-Welshman like 
myself, is a beautiful language to listen to, 
and I for one will be sorry to see it die, yet 


die it must. It is being swept away, not as 
Mr. Hughes Lewis claims by education, but 
by economic progress, increased travel 


facilities. and, not least. by the fact that the 
English language is not merely more useful, 
but more worthwhile. I admit ignorance of 
Welsh literature, but has it a Shakespeare, an 
Austen, a Keats, a Henry James or a 
modern poet of the calibre of Dylan Thomas ? 
Has the Welsh language today a playwright 
of even Emlyn Williams's talent 

Mr. Hughes Lewis asserts that only ten per 


cent. of Mr. Lang’s pupils find “any con- 
ceivable use in after life” for their French, 
German, Russian, Latin and Greek. This 


assertion, unhappily,-may well be true. Yet 
all these languages have great literatures. 
Latin and Greek provide magnificent intel- 
lectual training. Russian is much in demand 
by the armed forces and of value to a boy 
during his period of conscription. German 
is an essential for advanced scientific educa- 
tion. whilst French, the most valuable of all, 
opens vast new fields of travel and literature 
to its students. Mr. Hughes Lewis finds Welsh 
of more value than these. I admit, Welsh is 
quite often heard spoken in Wales, and if one 
is given to gossip it is a doubtless excellent 
medium for that pernicious form of activity. 
It is to this level that Welsh has degenerated, 
despite attempts to save it. In less than one 
hundred years, maybe in less than fifty, 
Welsh, as an everyday form of communica- 
tion, will be extinct, It travels the same road 
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ee 
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as Erse and Gaelic. This situation will be 
sad, but far better let this old and noble 
tongue pass peacefully away than make it 
perform its death-throes in the hands of 
grief-stricken admirers vainly attempting to 
force life into it. 

Many Welshmen identify this language 
with their childhood in a bygone age, speak- 
ing of the latter with nostalgia in their 
mother tongue. Their language, like their 
childhood, is something very beautiful but 
something of the past. Let it not be degraded 
by Mr. Hughes Lewis and his handful of 
misguided patriots.—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD J. OLIVER 
Hertford College, Oxford 


GENERAL TEMPLER 


Sir.Having returned recently from a short 
but exhaustive tour of Malaya, | hope I may 
add a few comments on the Templer-Purcell 
controversy. 

Mr. Carnell, in your issue of March 5, 
quotes Sir Cheng-lock Tan in support of Dr. 
Purcell’s criticisms. Since the latter is official 
Adviser to the Malayan Chinese Association, 
of which the former is the distinguished 
President, this similarity of views is not 
surprising, 

But what is surprising is to find Dr. Purcell 
returning, in your issue of February 26, to his 
extraordinary charge that General Templer 
displayed anti-Chinese bias by commending 
Jungle Green, a book which gives a most 
vivid and accurate description of the British 
soldier's life in the jungle war. More of us 
in Britain need to understand the hardships 
of that war, and I should have thought that 
General Templer was doing no more than his 
duty in commending it, even though the 
soldier in it is sometimes guilty of a rude 
remark about the Chinese. Dr. Purcell omits 
the all-important fact that over 90 per cent 
of the terrorists in the jungle are Chinese, got 
Malays. And what British, or any other, 
soldier has always refrained from uncompli- 
mentary adjectives about his enemics ? 

Dr. Purcell gives an entertaining account of 
his (presumably confidential) interview with 
General Templer, echoes of which still rumble 
in the mountains round Kuala Lumpur. Since 
my own talks with the High Commissioner 
were also in confidence, I cannot go beyond 
saying tuat 1 heard from him no expression 
that could possibly be termed anti-Chinese, 
unless you can so interpret the regret he has 
often expressed in public that more Chinese 
have not yet taken advantage of the new 
possibilities of entering the civil service, en- 
listing in the Federation Regiment, getting 
their names On the electoral registers, and in 
other ways asserting their rights as Malayans. 

Undoubtedly some members of the M.C.S. 
are * pro-Malay.” just as some others are * pro- 
Chinese.” But the High Commissioner and 
Lady Templer have shown so much interest in 
promoting various organisations to encourage 
aJl racial groups to think of themselves as 
Malayans that they should not be accused of 
bias without far more specific evidence than 
Dr. Purcell has been able to produce. The 
constitution is still weighted against the 
Chinese, but that document was none of 
General Templer’s making, and one doubts 
whether Dr. Purcell’s methods are likely to 
increase that mutual trust without which it 
cannot peacefully be amended.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

VERNON BARTLETT 
6 Gower Street, W.Cl 
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CRITIC BETWEEN THE LINES 


Sir,—I must again thank Miss Laura Deane 
for a chivalrous and very witty letter. I appre- 
ciate Mr. Kingsley Amis’s candour. I am 
enthusiastic about his first novel, Lucky Jim, 
and shall praise it as I praised the first novel 
by Denton Welch. (The works are not in 
the samie category—bear no relation to each 
other.) It is evident that Mr. Peter Paget has 
read neither my poetry nor my critical works. 
I have not ‘refuted the objections’ of the 
persons he mentions, because there is nothing 
to refute. We must leave it to the future to 
decide whose opinions on the subject of 
poetry are of the most value—Mr. Hartley's, 
Mr. John Wain’s, and Mr. George Moor’s— 
or mine. 

I realise that it is always the attacker, never 
the attacked, who is the victim. There was a 
delightful instance of this recently in Holly- 
wood, during an epidemic of rabies. An 
enormous stray dog (poor creature) suffering 
from that terrible disease, broke into a yard 
and bit a little boy, aged four and a half 
years, the child, naturally, had to be given 
the Pasteur treatment. Whereupon a sweet, 
interfering, bat-witted old lady, the President 
of some Animal Protection Society, wrote to 
the child’s mother, asking, “What had your 
child done to that poor little pet to make it 
bite him? Will you promise me to take that 
poor little pet back into your home and teach 
your child to love it, and not to resent being 
bitten?” 

] am NOT accusing your poor little pets of 
having rabies, or of being large stray dogs. 
The story is a parable. 

And now, Sir, as ] have work to do, | will 
leave your poor little pets to their high place 
on Mount Olympus, and, with my final con- 
gratulations on the magnificent success of Mr. 
Hartley's snoring technique, I will return 
(crawling on hands and knees) to my obscure 
place in what a very famous writer described 
as “the sub-shrub of literary London.” 
Yours faithfully, 

EDITH SITWFLI 
Hollywood 


Sin.— Miss Laura Deane has surely answered 
her own unwary challenge. There are many 
of us, admirers of all these good ladies, who 
would be prepared to place the poetical works 
of L. E. L. and Ella Wheeler Wilcox almost 
precisely upon a level with those of Miss 
Sitwell.—Yours faithfully, 

JULIAN SYMONS 
The Corner Cottage, Badlesmere Lees, nr 
Faversham, Kent 


MR. BALFOUR’S POODLE 


Sixk,—In his excellent review of Mr. Balfour's 
Poodle lain Hamilton raises a parenthetical 
doubt if Morley himself wrote the formula 
confirming the King’s readiness to create new 
peers or was provided with it. Morley’s 
version is in his Recollections, vol. I. page 
351. After referring to the Opposition’s undue 
trust in the King’s ‘natural reluctance’ to 


create new peers, he proceeds: “ To dispel 
these illusions . was rightly judged impera- 
tive. . . . Next morning accordingly I found 


words, despatched the formula for submission 
to the King, and received it back with his 
entire approval.’ ” 

For all his supposed vanity Viscount Morley 
remained ‘Honest John.” It is hard to 
believe he would explicitly claim the author- 
ship of a formula provided by someone else, 
particularly in a context of such importance. 
It is unlikely that a man of Morley’s brains 
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and experience needed anyone to provide hig 
with a set of words, and equally unlikely that 
a man of his temperament would have agreed 
to use someone else’s formula. It would be 
interesting to know if there is any evidence 
against Morley’s account.—Yours faithful 

GEORGE FRIED 
Bishopbriggs, Glasgow, N. 


SPCW ‘ 
Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie is, as I expevied 
him to be, kind and courteous, but we are 
still at cross purposes. The difficulty is ‘hat 
each regards himself as the defender of pure 
or classic English against modern vulgarity, 
He thinks I am citing words like criminu! ag 
a reductio ad absurdum (“lf you are sq 
enamoured of correctness you might as welj 
say crigh-minal”). Actually I cited them ag 
specimens of the real laws of English corrects 
ness. For me the modern vulgarisms are thos@ 
synthetic pronunciations which, I belicve, 
began when a large, nearly literate populaiio 
ceased to learn English from the traditi af 
the best speakers and began making | 
language of their own out of dictionaries and 
derivations. Of course, Sir Compton himself 
belongs to no such group; but here a curioug 
little epicycle in phonetic history comes in, 
His age-group is senior to mine. And in his 
young days there was a temporary dominance 
of the synthetic pronunciations in a fairly 
small circle of highly educated speakers (Sif 
Compton will remember that Sir Herbert 
Warren pronounced composite to rhyme \ ith 
fright). Such pronunciations appear to him 
old because he heard them in his youth: but 
they were very new when he first heard them, 
J, though younger, happened to grow up in 
Uister, which is, linguistically, archaic, 
Piracy, privacy, ominous all had a short vo vel 
in the first syllable. This conforms to the true 
* Old Latin’ pronunciation, where the vowe! of 
nomen changes when you get to the genilive, 
Hence I insist that it is | who am figiting 
the rearguard action and he who is (uncon- 


sciously) the innovator. My reasons for 
deprecating o/i-minous are the same as or 
deprecating Mag-dalen.—Yours faithfully 

Cc. S. Li wis 
VMaedak n Colle ge, Oxford 
Sir.—-Since the article headed * Sidelight is 
a number of questions which appear | re 
addressed to me. may I be allowed to a: er 
them ? 

I (not the Department of Phonciic. at 
Glasgow University) neither accept nor ct 
“Kelvinside English as a_ prophy'‘uctic 
against .. . ossfication.” I note the exis ence 
of the dialect and try to study it as objec ly 
as | can. Ner am |! prepared cither 1 ne 
courage or to discourage pronunciations |ike 
vauller ice or fah, phoneticians attenpt, 
among other things, to ascertain w 
languages are speken; they do not knov w 
they should be spoken, in which they a ke 
other people, excepting your contribut By 
the way, if he knows for a fact that 
nunciations like * vanilla ice * sound to Ery!ish 
ears cither provincial or affected,” wil e 
publish his statistical evidence for the | fit 
of phoneticians? He can rest assured it 
they will endeavour to face that or an er 


linguistic fact with fortitude. 

Whether “a science like phonetics is si pes 
rior to the art of poetry ” | am unable i ys 
l can say, however, that sciences are not 
given to scoffing, as a rule. Moreover. scicne 


tists ask questions such as this: who ‘s to 
determine “the value in prose or verse” of 
this or that pronunciation ? I gather thi uf 
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contributor is ready to assume that respon- 
sibility. 

I do not know “ what the retention of the 
aspirate in ‘which’ and ‘ what’ ” is a sign of, 
and | regret I have no information as to the 
state of the “ arteries of the North.” 

May I, in turn, be permitted to ask a 
couple of questions 


Is your contributor in a position to show 


that the pronunciations which he condemns 
are due to the desire of educated people to 
pander to the tastes of “corner boys of an 


outer suburb”? This interesting theory 
deserves to be made more widely known and 


a series of articles On the subject would be 
mi velcome. 

( your contributor maintain that the real 
automaton, whether chromium-plated or not, 
is the living language which changes as it 
grows older rather than the frozen English he 
advocates ’ 

Finally, may I point out that the language 
standards of a given social or geographical 


group are determined by the speech-habits of 
native speakers and not by the preferences of 
an\ self-appointed authority 1 fear your 
contributor may find it difficult to accept this 
His conception of correct usage is apparently 
that of most other people who, if pressed, 
would modestly admit that there is only one 
good pronunciation: their Yours faith- 
ft 


own 
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NO PRIESTS FOR BRITAIN 


Si Iwo simple facts seem to been 
omitted so far from this correspondence. (1) 
The churches mainly want young men _ for 
training immediately their education 
National Service is_ finished At 
young men of today have very seldom reached 
that point of mental and spiritual development 
at which they would be prepared to offer 
themselves. That point does not seem to be 
reached nowadays till much later in life. By 
then the potential ordination candidate is in 
the middle of another (2) When he 
this point in his development, he 
ver, often feels (even if he does not think it 
out) that the Spirit is today more active among 
the laity than among the clergy; and that, it 
he were to join the ranks of the latter. he 
might feel himself constricted by institutional 


have 


and 


that age 


career 


reaches 


policy that sometimes even seems to be 
“quenching the Spirit. —Yours faithfully, 

H. G. MULLENS 
Lord Williams's Grammar School, Thame, 
(Avon 
Sir Your ,correspondent, the Rev. R. R. 


Sa flatters the middle class by supposing 
that God calls its members to the Church's 
ministry, for God's category is ‘the single 
individual.’ The implications of his letter are, 
indeed, serious, for while it is true that, as 
Barth says, “in the Church, the lightning 
from heaven becomes a slow-burning, earth- 
Made oven,” we may at least hope that the 
Church will not openly adopt the attitude of 
the character in an Angus Wilson story who 
said: “ You surely wouldn't wish a religious 
Sentiment to have a meaning. It wouldn't 
be at all edifying. 1 doubt if it would even 
be proper.” 

the two basic points which must be made 
in this context were well put by Kierkegaard. 
(1) He warns against the secularising of the 
God-relationship and the insistence “ that this 
Shall be congruous with a certain relativity, 
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not essentially different from one’s station in 
life, etc.— instead of which it must be for every 
individual man the absolute.” (2) The follow- 
ing remarks might be applied to clerical mar- 
riage: “ In the weaker moments once is inclined 
to coddle oneself, to whimper, to get along 
easily in the world, to live in quiet enjoyment 
That is the womanly trait in man: and hence 
it is quite certain and true that Christianity 
is suspicious of marriage, and desires that 
along with the married has, it 
might also have an unmarried person, a single 
man: for Christianity knows very well that 
with woman and love all this weakliness and 
love of coddling arises in a man, and that in 
so far as the husband does not bethink him 
the wife ordinartly with 


which 


servants it 


self of it. pleads it 


an ingenuous candour is exceeding! 
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dangerous for the husband. especially for one 
who is required in the sti 
Christianity ~ 


clest to serve 

The Church, of course, cannot be a * mute 
and hermit. But we 
not determine 


sallow shall certainly 
its character by 


* middle-class 


preserving at 


all costs our standards.” lo 


suppose these to be divinely ordained would 
be dodo-i-ke indeed—and neither Christ nor 
modern man has had much patience with 
fossilised ccclesiasticism., especially of the 
Piltdown variety The heart of the matter is 
that the Church cannot eat its cake and have 
ut. Or, to put it another way. it may have to 
dispense with cake and be content with the 
bread of Life Yours ta 

LAICLS 
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The Author Protests 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 210 
Report by John Barlow 


Readers were asked for a letter of protest by anv one of the following, addressed to a journal 


of his day, guilty of publishing an unfavourable review of ene of his works: Byr: 


Ben Jonson, Macaulay, Pope, Swift. 


Literary recrimination is in the air and | 
had thought competitors might have been 
stimulated, if not positively infected, by 
recent exchanges in the columns of this 
journal between A Certain Reviewer and 
A Lady Poet. In the letters received | 
wanied the authors to dismiss the unfavour- 
able quality of the review as revealing the 
paltriness of mind, smallness of imagina- 
tion, and literary ineptitude, of the reviewers. 
Many entrants went slapdash at the author's 
style, more intent on parodying The Dunciad, 
Don Juan, The Ancient Mariner or Gulliver's 
Travels, etc., than on cunningly assembling 
a subtle rebuke to the reviewer or editor 
concerned. 

Pope and Byron were neck-and-neck 
favourites with Swift close behind; Coleridge 
and Macaulay came much lower down the 


table—and none assayed Ben Jonson: too 
many scruples about the quality and 
intensity of Elizabethan literary vitupera- 


tion, perhaps. Coleridge’s combination ot 
remoteness from everyday, verbal discrim:- 
nation, and exactitude of thought, were very 
neatly caught in Francys Heritage ’s exegesis 
upon the aim of Kubla Khan; this, quite the 
best of the entries, disqualified itself by 
exceeding the word-limit one hundred per 
cent. Among the remainder the Byrons hit 
the best general level, the Popes were mostly 
puerile and the Swifts almost all lacked the 
saw-tooth bite. After Francys Heritage’s 
rejection, I find one Byron and one Pope 
approximating, quite closely, to what | 
looked for; equal prizes of £2 10s. to 
D. L. L. Clarke and R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Pope, to the Editor of the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine,” 1743 


Sir, 


Your excellent Critick writes of my Dunciad 
that | needed not to trouble myself about my 
butts, for they might have railed against me till 
they were weary, without injury to me or redit 
to themselves (1) as who should say ‘‘dbac wine 
needeth no bush.’’ This is well enough. But 
what follows? “Mr. Pope is master of a seeming 
candour, whose praise but heralds the stab of 
rancour: he writes to vex, affecting fame.”’ 


m, Coleridge, 


Observe the tine cadence 
the injured Mr 
a suceessor 


At one blow :t soothes 

Cidbe! fit does not indicate 
to his laurels——and 
flatters where it seeks to wound, for is not this 
the very mirror of the method he ascribes to 
me? Can this be that assiduous contributor (2) 
of yours who honoured me with the tag, 
ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo tantum Versifi- 
cator? It so, he may before 
affecting fame 


Hiustrious 


indeed Zo [al 
ALEXANDER POPE 


(1) For Johnson’s obiter dictum, 
1775, see Béswell’s l 


ascribed to 

fe, Oxtord edn., i 575. 

(2) Johnson, who prefaced his translation into 
Latin of Pope’s Messiah with this quotas 
tion from Scaligetr 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Byron, in Reply to a Review of Don Juan 


Sir, [’m informed that in your latest number, 
(‘Informed’* I say, because I have not read it; 
‘Tis not my wont my idle brain to encumber 
With reading what can bring but little credit, 
Nor let detraction break my peaceful slumber) 
Sull,i°m informed (and it is you that said it) 
That in the recent volume of my verse I ‘ve 
Proved ‘garrulous, inconsequent, discursive.’ 


Well, it has always been my way to write 

Of things as I have found them: not to twist ‘em 

Into a pattern, neat and watertight, 

To suit some pedant’s philosophic system, 

And subjects crowd upon me, day and night, 

Lively and grave, till can scarce resist ‘em. 

Life guides my pen; and life, with me, I beg 
you'll hate, 


Love, ridicule, enjoy —but never regulate! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Allan O. Waith 


Advertisements for giving up smoking 
usually recommend some ** harmless, soothing 
and completely reliable substitute, manu- 
factured only by Lid.’ For the 
usual prize of £5 competitors are asked to 
devise similar advertisements aimed at 
helping readers to give up any three of the 


213 


following irritating habits: eating, washing, 


televiewing, reading, sleeping, drinking, Limit 
150 words in all, 


Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 213,° 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than March 23rd, 
Results in the Spectator of April 2nd. 
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SUD LUG ETT 


Compton Mackenzie 


T. DAVID’S day was celebrated in the House of Commons 

with the glad news that passports are to be retained as 

a binding medicine for travellers and that thereby another 
threat to bureaucracy has been averted. 

Once upon a time passports were recommended for three 
countries in Europe—Russia, Spain and Turkey, and the 
advisability of the traveller's arming himself with a passport 
was thought to imply a reflection on the internal administration 
of such countries. These passports were beautifully engraved 
folio sheets of crackling five-pound note paper: I acquired one 
in 1901 to travel in Spain and Morocco. They were issued 
by the Foreign Office without any questions being asked and 
without any safeguards in the shape of unrecognisable photo- 
graphs for the identification of the person who held such a 
passport. 

After the outbreak of the First World War it became increas- 
ingly more apparent that some kind of check would have to 
be kept on travellers round Europe. It was not merely a 
question of enemy officers moving about all over the place: it 
was becoming equally important to prevent junior officers who 
had been eliminated from training battalions at home from 
appearing as colonels and brigadier-generals in neutral towns 
and cities. However, no steps were taken to get passports 
put on a practical basis until 1916. 

In Athens the British Legation as early as the summer of 
1915 had devised a means of making indiscriminate travel to 
Egypt difficult by insisting on a certain delay before a visa 
was granted, and when in the autumn of that year I started 
a counter-espionage bureau in Athens we gradually extended 
our control of passports in an attempt to check German 
influence. In May, 1916, we were notified from London of 
new passport arrangements and the appointment of control 
officers attached to embassies and legations, and when we 
asked what were the new arrangements and who was the control 
officer in Athens the British Minister was told that we should 
hear in due course but that inasmuch as passport arrangements 
in Athens had been taken as the model we should find little or 
no change in our arrangements. This proved to be correct, 
and since it was I who had drawn up our rules it is 1 who have 
been haunted now for nearly forty years by that Frankenstein 
monster I created. 

When the war came to an end the passport control system 
remained as a ‘ cover’ for intelligence work all over the world. 
Every other nation copied our ‘cover’ and therefore it was 
(and is) the behaviour of an ostrich for our intelligence people 
to pretend that passport control is secret service. Nevertheless, 
as late as 1932 I was prosecuted for revealing this * secret” in 
a volume of war memories. 

Let me assert now without fear either of contradiction or 
prosecution that the main reason why every nation adheres 
to passports is the cover they think that the regulation of them 
provides for espionage, propaganda and sabotage. 

That the United States which wants to prevent people from 
coming in and that Russia which wants to prevent people from 
going Out must insist On passports is intelligible. Those who 
think it worth while having their finger-prints taken in order 
to visit the United States must accept the humiliating nonsense : 
that, to use a colloquialism eloquent of my desire to avoid 
ossifying the English language, is their funeral. 

But what excuse remains for this country to maintain an 
expensive horde of parasites engaged upon the ineffective 
system of passport control which exists in time of peace ? 
As things are, it is merely a nuisance for the harmless traveller 
and completely useless as a means of controlling the move- 
ments of the undesirable traveller. Anybody can procure a 


passport by forging the name of a J.P., a minister of religion, 
a bank-manager, or a barrister-at-law on his application form, 
No attempt is made to check the bona fides of the sponsor, 
That murderous ruffian Chesney-Merrett is said to have been 
in possession of four passports under different names. I need 
not give a list of people who have successfully left this country 
and vanished in spite of passport control: their names are 
well known to everybody. 

A favourite cliché of the moment for politicians is to talk 
about the free world as an imaginary paradise on this side 
of the Iron Curtain. So long as we maintain the passport 
nuisance it is ludicrous to talk about the free world, even if 
there were not some dozens of other forms of bureaucratic intere 
ference with human freedom to make the expression absurd, 
Man may be less free under Communism, but he cannot be 
called free anywhere in the world today. If everybody now 
occupied with passport control were compulsorily directed into 
the police fewer elderly women would be robbed with violence 
because such officials could occupy themselves with illeva} 
betting, parking offences and homosexuals, thus giving the 
understaffed police proper an opportunity to concentrate upon 
the protection of the public. 

The very word * spy’ has lost its meaning. A spy is defired 
by the Concise Oxford Dictionary as a ™ person who goes, 
especially in disguise, into enemy’s camp or territory to inspect 
works, watch movements, etc., and report the result.” It is 
now coming to be used for anybody who indulges in propa- 
ganda for a political theory in a country where that political 
theory is opposed to the political ideas in favour, and not 
merely for a propagandist, but in the United States and behind 
the Iron Curtain for anybody who is even suspected of belie\ ing 
in a political theory opposed to the existing regime, whether 
he advocate it or not. 

We have a great opportunity in this country of setting an 
example by abolishing any passport control in use. If our 
nationals desire to travel in countries which refuse to follow 
our example let them take out a passport as they did once 
upon a time and if they are refused entry let us refuse entry 
to any nationals from that country, until the obstructive 
country agrees to admit our nationals with or without a 
passport. 

In the last war identity cards were added to other minor 
horrors, and several years of peace went by while the officials 
immediately interested managed to persuade higher officials 
that those identity cards were necessary to the safety of the 
realm. At last they were abolished and we have survived that 
abolition without hurt. Visas for various countries in Europe 
have been abolished. Why cannot we abolish passports for 
travelling in those countries? If we proposed this to those 
countries which have agreed with us to abolish visas they 
would surely accept such a proposal. Mr. Roosevelt omitted 
one of the most important freedoms of all when he failed to 
mention freedom of movement as an essential for a free world. 

That world must inevitably be enchained by war, and the 
greater the contrast peace can offer to war the more odious 
war will seem. Can we not make a start at the moral federation 
of Europe by entering into an agreement with as many countries 
as possible to abolish passports for travellers? The Chesney- 
Merretts and the rest of them will travel easily enough in spite 
of any regulations that try to stop them. The police force 
urgently needs strengthening if the public is to be protected 
against violence and robbery. All those officials at present 
wasting their time in the examination of passports will be able 
to investigate drinking out of hours, betting off the race-course, 
and parking on the wrong side of the road. 
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in ee enema, 


THE New CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia is first choice 

to-day of thinking men and women because 
it is the only major encyclopaedia to be written 
COMPLETELY ANEW in the post-war era. It is, in 
fact, the world’s most up-to-date encyclopaedia. 
Newly written, newly illustrated, it brings to your 
home the specialised knowledge of great Scholars 
and Authorities—the New CHAMBERS'S is a con- 
tinuous source of education, enlightenment, 
pleasure and profit for years to come. 


Valuable Free Supplementary Services 
Encyclopedia World Survey. 


FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
1 CHAMBERS’S 
A volume in binding to match the Encyclopedia 
and planned to keep you always abreast of current world 
events. It is an authoritative and impressive panorama 


of national and international happenings, and its 
pages are profusely illustrated 
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The Research and Information Bureau. 





‘ 
L Full Name 


Please give exact title, rank, Mr., Mrs. or Mi 


Profession 









“ athe best compilation of its kind 
now before the public”’ 


—LONDON EVENING STANDARD 
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ENCYGLOPADIA 


The Major Encyclopaedia you GAN Afford! 


ACCLAIMED BY 
THE PRESS 


fills the needs of the time for 
and _ intelligibility.” 
The Observer 


‘One can state without fear of 
contradiction that the greatest pub- 
lishing achievement in the English- 
speaking world, during the last 
decade, has been the new edition of 
CHAMBERS'S Encyclopedia.” 
The Adelphi 
“ [know a number of encyclopaedias. 
I know none I like so much. It 


| is so easy in the hand, and so eas) 


| to the eye 


66 69, Great Queen Street, 


it is so lucidly arranged, 
so orderly.” 
John o’London’s Weekly 
Altogether a remarkable achieve- 
ment.” 


The Spectator 


PRAISE FROM OWNERS 


.. 1 have no hesitation in regarding 
your New CHAMBERS'S Encyclopedia 
as the best in the English language.’ 

R.H.B. (Schoolmaster) 


f . aad . a , wees | “A valuable work of reference for many 
% It answers questions, provides facts and hgures, | years t come, also a source of delight 
~ suggests material for speeches, and supplements the vast | @"4 entertainment in one’s leisure hours.” 
2 : . ‘ | F.M.S. (Engineer) 
ee store of knowledge in the Encyclopedia. This service can be | .. bulab) 

Pies ° ‘ | Of incalculable value to my wife 
ae worth much more to you than the cost of the Encyclopedia. | and myself and also to the two junior 
Se = ; 7. « | members of my family.’ 

eck It is provided free for 10 years. : 


B.D. (Business Man) 


New simple monthly subscription plan 
makes ownership easy—Post the coupon to-day ! 


4 ee 2 ’ 


George Newnes, Ltd., 


London, W.C.2 








I should like to have, without 
obligation, full particulars of the 
New CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia, 
including the valuable Supple- 
mentary Services and the simple 
um €E190 monthly method of payment. 


Address 


Signature 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


Taking to the Rocks 


By ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


P on the precipice something stirs—has been stirring, 

in fact, since the 1890s, when O. G. Jones and the 

Abrahams and Norman Collie and a handful of other 
professional men with comfortable incomes and long holidays 
discovered that there was more fun to be had in getting up a 
British crag by the hard way than up an Alpine peak by the 
easy one. They were no jealous guarders of the secret, they 
wrote books and formed clubs, yet for thirty years the sport 
remained confined to their like. The late 1920s saw another 
spurt, university climbers like Longland joining ropes with 
young urban weekenders like Kirkus, but still it was only a 
small stir. Relative, that is, to the mass vertical exodus on 
to the crags which is an astonishing (and, if you happen not 
to have been near them lately, disconcerting) feature of the 
years since the war. The back streets of Manchester and 
Oldham and Bolton, Liverpool and Birmingham and Glasgow 
are finding their way on to the rocks. 

There are plenty of contributory explanations—the general 
growth of interest in sport and the open air, special hill interest 
fostered by Army and RAF training, easier weekend transport, 
the five-day week, the spread of Youth Hostels and other forms 
of cheap mountain accommodation. But the underlying 
reason is that those pioneers were on to a good thing—a pure 
sensuous pleasure, a natural challenge to what must, I have 
often thought, be the original ape in man—and the news was 
bound to spread like wildfire once it really got a hold. 

This weekend mountaineering can be practised all through 
the year, and therefore some attention is given to snowcraft, 

articularly in Scotland, but of course the main interest is 
ened on the rocks. A certain amount of tut-tutting among 
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the older generation arises, I believe, from a confusion of 
thought. To them the British mountain holiday was prepara. 
tion for the Alps. Some of the weekenders may have their 
eye on the Alps, or even the Himalaya, but for most the ascent 
of ever-steeper rocks, from Moderate to Very Severe, is an 
end in itself, and why not? To reproach them is as illogical 
as to complain of the tennis-player that he is not covering as 
much country as he would playing golf. 

The surge meant inexperienced people playing about with 
ropes, and inevitably it meant accidents. Responsibility for 
proper training was accepted by some of the existing climbing 
clubs, but by more it was evaded; the attitude too often was; 
“We don’t want the rabble on the hills.” That did not stop 
the rabble, and other steps were taken. Mountain training 
centres were set up by bodies like the Scottish Council far 
Physical Recreation, the Outward Bound Trust, the Derby- 
shire County Council—this last happening to have as its 
Director of Education the great Longland, ‘of Longland’s,' 
who naturally was well able to appreciate the educative value 
of rock-climbing. But the biggest single contribution to 
training has been made by the Mountaineering Association, a 
body to which British climbing owes an unparalleled debi 

It was formed in 1946 by seven climbers, led by J. E. B, 
Wright, formerly a professional guide, who estimated that if 
training were established on a nation-wide basis hundreds 
would apply for it. He was wrong; they have applied in 
thousands. The Association now fairly monopolises the few 
professional guides in the country, and has found and trained 
its own corps of some two hundred voluntary tutors. It hag 
graded courses, from Beginners to Advanced, mostly in the 
Lakes and North Wales. This winter it collaborated with 
the LCC in starting winter evening-classes in mountaineering, 
and by next winter plans to have them in every big town in 
the country. Some of its graduates are forming a High Altitude 
Exploration Party, and there is talk of an expedition to the 
Andes next year and to the Himalaya the year after. The 
speed with which today’s beginners become tomorrow’s tigers 








The Village Grocer’s Cottage that 


has become a Treasure-house of Art 


VER a century ago a small 

country grocer, known as 
“Father” Ganne, befriended a 
group of unknown and penniless 
artists who came to paint in his 
picturesque village of Barbizon, near 
Paris. He opened his house to them, 
allowing them to live and work there 
in return for an occasional few 
francs. 

And so Millet, Corot, Rousseau, 
Ingres, Charles Jacque, Daubigny, 
Brendel, Diaz and others lived, 
drank and made merry at the Maison 
Ganne. In gratitude they adorned the 
furniture and walls with their paint- 
ings. Today these masterpieces by 
artists who have since become world 
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famous, 
Barbizon, in their original setting. 


are preserved intact at 


You will enjoy JOI!IN 
O’LONDON’S, too, for its 


JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY has 


photographed a selection of these 
fascinating paintings—many never 
before seen in this country. In this 
week’s special Barbizon issue they are 
reproduced in a 6-page feature which 
will delight every discerning reader. 
In addition, R. O. Dunlop, R.A., 
contributes an authoritative article 
on “ The Barbizon School.” 





informed commentarics 
on Books, Plays, Music, 
Art and Films, and its 
authoritative literary 
features. Get your copy 
now — and place a 
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is humbling to those of us who have spent a lifetime’s holidays 
just pottering among the crags. he: 

But the chief function of these training bodies has been to 
feed the climbing clubs, which have thereby grown both in skill 
and numbers. Every month seems to see the formation of a 
new one, as a little group of climbing friends finds itself 
expanding and in need of an organising hand. Many are small- 
town clubs, a particularly happy feature when the town is 
near to the hills, for on Sundays they will hire a bus and go 
off for a day’s climbing, independent of public transport. 
And in or out of the clubs, one finds the hard core of fanatics, 
who spend every moment on the rocks that can be snatched 
from office or factory, and who camp or doss down in barns, 
disdaining even the modest comforts of the Youth Hostel. 
Nor are they all of the sterner sex. I have met girl campers 
who keep their tent—yes, and their skis—permanently in the 
Lakeland valleys, and have not missed a weekend for years. 

Naturally, with all this practice, the standard goes relent- 
lessly up. When Kirkus, Longland and their friends opened 
up Clogwyn’ d’ur Arddu we thought the human flies had 
reached their limits; now one will hear ‘ Longland’s’ dis- 
missed as * just a Mild Severe.’ Techniques are changing, too, 
which is healthy, and there are fierce arguments about the 
new ‘dynamic’ belaying evolved in England by Kenneth 
Tarbuck, in America by Arnold Wexler, in preference to the 
time-honoured rigid belay. Boots with rubber-composition 
soles are ousting the classic clinkers and tricouni—a bad thing, 
dangerous on greasy British rock, say the old guard, and they 
may very likely be right, but it is something you can’t stop. 
And the technique of accident-rescue has made the biggest 
strides of all. 

For of course there are still accidents, and as by their nature 
they are usually sensational, they get a great deal of newspaper 
publicity, and cause much alarm to relatives unaware of the 
vastly greater proportionate increase in numbers of climbers. 
And there are other losses—of solitude, mystery, exploratory 
illusion. “The Cuillin are suburban now,” I have heard it 
said of the most remote and savage mountain range in Britain, 
and it is a fact that I have picked orange-peel off the sacred 
ledges of the Cioch Slab and conducted a salvage drive on the 
summit of Sgurr Alasdair. 

But it would be an ungenerous soul that did not set against 
such minor irritations—some of which will disappear as 
climbing education proceeds on all fronts—the all-round gain 
to youth in the spread of this enchanting sport. In Glencoe 
we no longer talk of massacres, but of Crowberry Ridge and 
D-Gully Buttress and Murray’s new routes on Aonach Dubh. 
From Idwal and Dungeon Ghyll there emanates a tingle of 
happiness, as ten or maybe fifty parties tiptoe their way up 
a thousand feet. And though our aim is purely pleasure, we 
are incidentally developing more in the way of enterprise and 
leadership than we could get from any number of self- 
improvement courses. 
the hills. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


7 a oO 
Hitch-Hiker 
By RICHARD GREENFIELD (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


YOUNG figure stepped into the road with his thumb 
in the air, and I stopped. While I was doing my 
J national service I had made a vow always to stop, but 
a motor cyclist is not often asked—hitch-hikers are great 
connoisseurs. “I am going to Sevenoaks.” Without replying, 
he took my shoulder pack and clambered on behind me. 
There was half a mile of silence, then I leant back and said 
that I would turn off at Sevenoaks and cross over the Downs 
towards Gravesend. He grunted, so I asked him directly 
where he was making for, but he countered that he was on a 
hiking holiday. Puzzled, I drove on. The roads were 


Truly, strength is coming to us from 
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Assembling the auto- 
matic Wind Ci ter 
of the Mullard Radar 





PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


Te rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecasting weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accurate data which are required to-day. 


A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 
ological station up toa height of 80,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return. 


As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 


Uliar 


Mullard 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: BLACKBURN - FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE - LYTHAM-ST. ANNE'S 


MITCHAM - RAWTENSTALL - WADDON - WANDSWORTH - WHYTELEAFE 
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suddenly wet. We were catching up a storm. A windcheater 
and jeans; ridiculous apparel for a hiking holiday, I thought, 
and ventured to remark as much. My passenger answered 
that he had a fine, American-style drape-suit at home—a 
bottle green, he said it was. 

I watched the road, and the clouds piling up. A difficult 
stretch, but my guest held lightly on to my waist, and did 
not try to steer me round the corners. I wondered what he 
looked like, but realised I had taken very little notice of him. 
The road straightened out and I asked him where he was 
hiking to. “I’m going round the world,” he said. 

It grew darker than ever; the clouds were no longer visible, 
for the sky was overcast, and I realised that it was raining fast. 
Had I been alone I would have continued, but I wanted to look 
at the person behind me. “I’m stopping—you’ve motor 
cycled before—no fun in the rain, is it?” He replied he 
had never ridden before. What manner of person stopped 
and rode pillion for the first tume on a stranger’s motor bike, 
with absolute confidence? “I'll stop in that wood.” 

He was about eighteen and of smallish stature, not 

articularly clean and rather cold. He flicked the rain from 

is shifty eyes and I gave him my abandoned goggles. We 
sheltered under the trees with my cape around our shoulders, 
and although I asked nothing—there seemed nothing to ask 
—he must have sensed my curiosity and at last thought it 
justified. “Lost my job-—-engineer—lost my wallet too.” 
A pause. “It’s still raining,” I said. “What do you do, 
work I mean?” “I don’t,” I said. “Got a friend like that; 
goes to see his girl friend all day while her parents are out.” 
“ Really.” I said—-and repeated rather foolishly, “It’s still 
gaining.” “ You don’t like girls,” he ventured. I laughed 
md that seemed to alter our relationship. He stuck out a 
nand. “I’m John Deal,” he said, “ and pleased to meet you.” 

We turned off AS and thundered up on to the Downs. 

John had suggested that we had a cup of tea somewhere, 
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but I had replied that I thought he had lost his wallet. So 
he was quiet, and I was cursing myself for lack of tact, but 
I seldom dismount on a long run. Again the sky darkened. 
We had turned into the same storm, only this time there was 
no shelter and so we were soaked, and that gave us rather 
an affinity. 

“Where are you sleeping ? ” I called, but he did not know. 
Nothing was certain except that he would get pneumonia, 
so I pulled up at a village call-box. “ You had better come 
home with me and have a hot bath for a start anyway.” He 
agreed and luckily did not accompany me into the box. 

I kicked the engine over and we splashed on. Once 
thoroughly wet I never mind the elements, just sit and fancy 
I am carrying vital dispatches, or am King Lear, or something, 
but I felt a huddled form shivering behind me. “Is it far? ” 
he asked. 

I realised that, though I had given John dry clothes, I had 
forgotten some socks, so I knocked on the bathroom door 
and took them in. He did not wrap a towel around himself 
but stood unashamedly naked. If that meant a boarding 
school, it could only be of one type. He shook hands all 
round, called my father Sir, and ate his supper—yet now 
I saw his confidence had gone and he was nervous. He talked 
about crime and Craig—it seemed he lived near Croydon. 
He was desperately anxious to impress. My sister was 
marvellous: she asked him no questions and soon had him 
enjoying some of her horrible gramophone records. They 
sat by the fire, he drew her pictures, she darned his socks 
1 had mistaken his age I thought, he could have been only 
fifteen, or was he young again in her company ? 

It was obvious for me to excuse myself and ask the police 
to help. He has run away from home, I said. They wanted 
to send a constable up to get a statement, but I would have 
none of that. He has almost certainly escaped from Borstal, 
they warned me. I eventually got taken through to the CID. 
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A call to the Yard revealed the descriptions of three young 
thugs, all of whom were possibles. One was loose from 
Borstal but was a good twelve inches too tall, though I was 
some time convincing the officer that I had not incorrectly 
estimated John’s height. But the second one fitted, and a call 
to a probation home provided us with the information that 
he had absconded, and the warden, with the officer’s name 
for future reference, spelt out J-O-N-E-S. The Yard 
described his offence as robbery with menaces—next door to 
robbery with violence, the officer said. No, we could not 
keep him that night, or my sister would be attacked and the 
family plate stolen. 

[wo of them drove me home. John was sitting by the 
fireside, in one breath saying he would bring his little sisters 
to show my mother, and in the next that he had no family 
or friends—except me. “ Don’t tell him you are policemen,” 
my mother said. My father glanced at their hats, size and = 
shoes, and laughed aloud. “ You know who I am. I am a — 
police officer. You are John Deal. On such and such a day 
you committed robbery with menaces and have now broken 
the probation order of residence. Come on.” They took 
John away, the old John with a sneer on his face, and a glance P O S T B A G 
of bewildered hatred for me—he was ten years older. Yet 
he thanked my mother for everything before he went. 

rhe probation home was sited on a high ridge overlooking A request from an Old A 
an expanse of fine open farmland. The warden wore his ated 
Hawks Club tie. He and his charming wife had given up —— 
a House in one of the leading public schools, because, they 
said, “ These boys need us much more.” One of some thirty 








Pensioner for sheets and 
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An appeal from a working Governess for a home as she 


boys showed me round. My old school dormitories were much wished to retire. 

more institutional than these—even the bedspreads were of eo : ae 

different colours. “How could John run awav from such A notification of the admission to Hospital of an elderly 
a marvellous place ?” my guide asked, " though they often bed-ridden Beneficiary. 

want to just at first,” he added. We met one of the probation 

officers, a jolly tubby man, coming up from the farm and A letter asking for advice abqut the ownership of her 
arrying some eggs | is hat. “*( > thieve again, Mr. . ; . . 

carrying some eggs in his hat Jn the thieve again, Mr property, and the rights of the local Council. 


Lewis,” said my young companion, and we all laughed. 

| looked at John’s records and found him educationally 
sub-normal and practically illiterate. The psychologist had 
said he was emotional, liable to act on the spur of the moment 
and sometimes unable to distinguish between films and reality. 
His mother lived with another man, and had had two 


That is a small selection from ome day's post, the 


result of which was, that— 


The Old Age Pensioner was supplied with her needs trom 


daughters by him; John had felt his position insecure even the G.B.I. Clothing Store. 

before he had been discharged from a series of jobs. And 

his crime ? He had threatened some small children with his As the working Governess had no income apart from her 
hand in his pocket, and taken a toy. It was a stick-up earnings, the Local Authority undertook to pay for her 


and for one brief moment John was Al Capone. Next door 
to robbery with violence, I reminisced. 

\ week later I went to the juvenile court. John had been 
living at Wormwood Scrubs in the interim and was brought 


maintenance at a Home obtained for her by the G.B.I. 


Arrangements were made for a regular supply of maga- 


up on the old charge of robbery with menaces because he zines, etc., and a Contributor in the neighbourhood was 
had broken his probation order. His mother gave him four asked to ‘* adopt ’” her. 

cigarettes but refused to have him home again. The warden 

ymce o are > “* > ' - ‘e ¢ val " 7 ; 7 - * - . - , . - * 7 

once more offered the care, guidance and security of his Enquiries were made of the Council and Solicitors con- 


House if John would undertake to try again. He was asked 
but did not understand. He was asked again. ‘“ What you 
say !”—the words came from the corner of his mouth. 
The magistrates conferred and shook their heads. John saw 
me. He muttered, “He'd better keep out of my way ”"— 
and they took him back to Wormwood Scrubs, to await a 
vacancy at an Approved School. GOVERNESSES’ 
The warden thought that the company at an Approved 
School would end any chance of John becoming a useful 
citizen. Afraid it was too late anyway, said the probation 
otlicer, and he predicted that John would one day be certified. INSTITUTION 
They knew one John; the police knew another—perhaps no 
a real. I wondered whether it was ever justified to believe 
the worst; whether the involved processes of criminal law 
were sensible in this case; sboiies John was a criminal; | 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
whether someone put on probation with conditional residence 
for his own good, without ever having committed an offence, 
could drift into prison by merely running away; and whether, 
in fact, John the hitch-hiker really got the lift he so very much 
needed. 


cerned, and the old lady’s mind was set at rest. 
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My Sister’s Sister 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


2 

¢ Y Sister's Sister,) Dorothy Wordsworth called her, 

introducing Sara in a letter to Lady Beaumont in 

1804; a loving term for a loving and long relation- 
ship. This, and all that it implies, is how Sara Hutchinson 
chiefly appears in these letters now published for the first 
time*: as inseparably one of the Grasmere family circle as 
Dorothy herself. There are glimpses only of that more famous 
but more fleeting relation, defined by Dorothy in the same 
letter—“ one of Coleridge’s most dear and intimate friends.” 
‘Asra,’ the inspiration of several of his poems, remains elusive; 
no letters to him, and only seven from 1805-1810, have survived. 
Nor would Sara have been ever likely to confide such a relation 
to cousins and family friends. Yet the very warmheartedness, 
the shrewd practical sense and occasionally tart advice, with 
which she enters into these correspondents’ concerns—their 
farming troubles, health, engagements, marriages, children 
suggest some of her qualifications for the role. “ Many persons, 
influential for their genius and talents,” wrote Wordsworth in 
the sad formality of a letter announcing her death, “ were 
strongly and firmly attached to her. I may mention Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge above all.” She was not only the 
indispensable unmarried sister and aunt, at hand or summoned 
in all family emergencies, nursing, mending for boys who had 
“come home as ragged as sheep”: but also the regular 
*“amanuensis ’ and stimulating critic of Wordsworth, and lent, 
in the former capacity, to Southey for his History of the 
Peninsular War. “1 write Manuscripts for our Gentlemen 
most admirably.” 

Of her ‘despondency’ and ill-health we hear from others, 
very rarely from herself. The letters give the impression of 
a vivid contentment with her lot: “ living as I do with those 
who think and fecl exactly as I do on most subjects ”; Grasmere 
is still, ““ go wherever we will . . . the most beautiful place in the 
World.” Sara had little formal education; she envied young 
Willy Wordsworth his advantages (if “his elders” had had 
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them, “the result would have been more satisfactory ”) and 
noted, “ What stupes do go to the University ! ” But in literary 
matters she had a shrewd and individual taste, and it is not 
surprising that Wordsworth sometimes revised his poems in 
response to her objections. She made manuscript anthologies, 
‘Keepsakes,’ of seventeenth- and nineteenth-century poetry 
(the editor hints at a future study of these); she was repelled 
by the title of ‘little Keats’s’” new poem (Endymion) “I 
wonder that anybody should take such subjects nowadays © - 
and was disappointed by her first sight of King’s College 
Chapel—* the ornaments destroy the simplicity of the form ”; 
among Wordsworth’s poetry, her favourites were the fourth 
book of the Excursion and the Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

In one sense hers are not literary letters at all—far less so 
than the letters of Dorothy, who, with much of the same 
material, instinctively shapes it as she writes, while Sara 
empties out a heap of loose patchwork scraps. But matier 
of literary interest, when it comes, is somehow enhanced by 
its miscellaneous, domestic context: “Send the Shakespeare 
along with the Hats.” Quotations from Wordsworth’s poetry, 
family jokes (“ poor Mrs. Coleridge’s Syhellines, as we used 
to call her flying letters written on scraps of paper”), the names 
of the great—Lamb, De Quincey, the Arnolds —make informal, 
unprepared entrances. To her cousin Tom Monkhouse she 
writes : 

Ask M. if she rec4 a pt of Shoes in a frank for my name sak 
Let us hear from you—& when in Town . . mind go to see the 
Lambs—you will find Chas every day in the Library of the Bb 
Museum 


And a long letter of 1834 contains a uniquely domestic 
record of the great new scholastic experiment at Rugby. which 
Sara sees as an enterprise in large-scale housekeeping : 

| saw their dinner sent up yesterday—it was salt fish which t 
ought to have had on Ash Wednesday—& which they did not 
chuse to be cheated of—2 huge pewter dishes full—three of mashed 
potatoes—120 Eggs for Egg sauce—2 legs of mutton in case any 
did not like fish—& 3 immense plumb Puddings baked in tins like 
dripping tins . Yet by regularity you would be astonished to 
sce how all is accomplished—& how much time they [the Arnolds] 
both seem to have to attend upon their own Children (not to teach 
them for they have both Tutor & Governess) & the poor also 
happy man Dr. A. must be 

It will be obvious that there is ample material here for the 
amateur of social history. Grasmere is a gayer place than one 
had thought (and “ William is the soul of the parties”); there 
is much travelling on horseback, and on asses (which makes 
Peter Bell at once less biblical), much effort connected with 
obtaining of franks, and ordering clothes from a distance. 
The eye pauses over a reference to the scandals of Yorkshire 
schools, in 1826; and, recurrently, on the horrors of 
unanaesthetised tooth-extraction (“I began my eighth bottle 
of old Sherry today—yet it did not screw up my courage 
sufficiently to have my Teeth drawn ”) and of false teeth: 

You will be glad to hear that I am in great hopes that the Teeth 
will answer and I am charmed with my Dentist tho’ | am sorry io 
find he is so foolish as to be an Irvingite. His works are rea 
pretty to look at—& they cannot change—so that there is noth 
of disgust can attach to them as there does to the human teeth 
when set in bone—the very sight makes your flesh creep—which 
was one of the reasons of my reluctance to have anything to do 
with them until I heard of Heath’s discovery—but the. price is 
awful—S0O Gs! But they will last longer than I shall. 

That was the year before she died. In the summer of 1835 
she was nursing Dora and Dorothy, both so seriously ill that 
she recalled William and Mary from their holiday. Her last 
letter speaks of them as ‘sadly anxious, and makes only a 
passing humorous reference to her own * plaguey pain.’ But 
it was Sara who died. 


’ 
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*The Letters of Sara Hutchinson from 1800 to 1835. Edited by 
Kathleen Coburn. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 42s.) 
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Miss Coburn has wisely presented the letters almost exactly as 
they were written, and has supplied an engaging and helpful introduc- 
tion. Annotation is mainly concentrated in a concluding list of 
names, which provides a compendious key to the figures in the text. 
**] hope John? will stay a day or two with John‘.’’ The sense of 
walking through barbed wire quickly wears off, and after a little 
practice the seven Johns, eight Marys, and five Thomases are as 
easily distinguished as if Sara were writing to us. For other than 
biographical matter, the annotation is a little light. Readers who 
need to be told the source of ‘ the first mild day of March ’ would 
not find superfluous a note on ‘ parading and masquerading ’ and 
* the weight of too much liberty ’; and the editor might have iden- 
tified the * pretty lines ’ which Sara quotes at secondhand, unaware 
of the author ; they are from the Duchess of Malfi, and the point is 
an interesting sidelight both on her taste and on the current neglect 
of Webster. Sara’s racy dialectisms are unglossed, and words like 
granky, honey-fall, strackling, and tivy will not be self-translating 
even to north-country readers. But such details are trivial indeed 
in comparison with one’s gratitude to everyone concerned in this 
invaluable collection of letters, and above all to Sara Hutchinson 
herself, for enrolling us among her honorary cousins. 


A Layman’s Love of Letters 


A Layman’s Love of Letters. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans. 
lls. 6d.) 


Dr. TREVELYAN, in the Clark lectures given at Cambridge in 1953, 
shows us something which, though it is evident in the writing of 
E. M. Forster, for example, and others, has not been very apparent 
in more recent Cambridge criticism—that is to say a catholicity of 
outlook, a desire and an ability to enjoy. He has also another 
quality that is not always to be found among ‘* the endowed priest- 
hood ’’ of literature, and that is respect for the subject combined 
with a loving humility in the treatment of it. How wise, and how 
unfashionable, is the following sentence: ‘* I would suggest this 
formula: any author who was for a number of years together, 
considered to be a great writer by a large number of the elect spirits 
of any former age, must have some great merit, and if changes of 
fashion in thought, and in literary taste, now make that merit less 
obvious, it is none the less there: it is to be sought, or at least 
it is not to be denied without seeking.”’ 

Dr. Trevelyan owns that in his youth he and his friends, ‘laymen’ 
all, were horrified at the idea of there ever being an English Tripos. 
** Great heavens, how were you to lecture and examine on Shzlley’s 
Arcthusa, Browning’s Saul, or Meredith’s Hymn'to Colour?** It 
is an attitude which, as he says, springs from a profound resp-:ct for 
literature, and when he goes on to say, ** We were wrong, of course,”’ 
one wonders whether, in fact, he and his friends may not have been 
perfectly right and whether this last field left for the amateur and 
the layman might not, with advantage, have been preserved a little 
longer. Nowadays it would be difficult to find in a volume of essays 
a study of Shelley ** sandwiched in between one on * The Character 
of Sir Robert Peel * and one on * The Crédit mobilier and Banking 
companies in France’ ’* ; and yet this is to be found in the works 
of Walter Bagehot who ** was not only a layman but that essence of 
a layman—a banker !°” And, if one can judg: from Dr. Trevelyan’s 
quotation from it, the essay on Shelley must be very good indeed. 


Those were indeed spacious days when the educated person did 
not have to be taught his own literature, but sucked it in ** insensibly 
as air,’’ though he discussed it and enjoyed it with the fervour of 
one who was breathing a valued essence ; and it is no doubt true that, 
with the disappearance of private libraries, of a certain kind of 
simplicity and of much clse, those days also have disappeared, so 
that specialised studics in universitics have become a necessary 
stronghold against a general deterioration of both taste and interest ; 
yct still one would suggest that among the professional critics, and 
particularly among the greatest of them, the ‘layman’s’ attitude is 
to be desired and, when found, to be welcomed. 

Dr. Trevelyan is, of course, grateful to the critics. He is grateful 
to tnem for throwing light, only indifferent or hostile to them when 
they are engaged on their ‘debunking’ activities. which he, rightly 
I] think, deplores. But he will not be brow-beaten even by the best 
of them. He objects, for example, to Arnold’s famous judgement of 
the Romantics, in which he puts Wordsworth and Byron on an 
altogether higher level than Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. Here 
I happen to share Dr. Trevelyan’s own tastes and so was naturally 
gratified to read his eloquent and just defence of Shelley. So, too, 
in his fine account of ** the aids of geography,”* including place- 
names, in poetry, | enjoyed the Jong quotations from The Lays of 
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Ancient Romeand wondered how long a time had elapsed since last 
the ** Prophecy of Capys ’’ had been pronounced in Cambridge to 
be ‘** not bad.’’ But even in cases such as (for me) that of Scott, 
where one’s personal taste does not go along with that of the 
lecturer, Dr. Trevelyan always deserves our respect and commands 
our interest. Mr. E. M. Forster, also in a Clark lecture, once said, 
among other damaging things, that Scott ‘‘ is seen to have a trivial 
mind and a heavy style.’’ I have always (or since late boyhood) 
been in agreement with Mr. Forster on this point, but Dr. Trevelyan’s 
stout championship of ** the Scottish characters and language of Sir 
Walter’s best novels ’’ has certainly impelled me to try once more 
what I have often tried to do before but have never, since the age of 
fourteen, enjoyed doing, and that is to read The Antiquary. 

As befits a ‘layman,’ Dr. Trevelyan ranges far and wide in these 
lectures. As befits a scholar, he deals not only with what is well 
known but also with certain authors and passages which will be 
unfamiliar to many readers. Among those authors who are too 
often unfamiliar both because of fashion and neglect (his collected 
poems are, we are told, out of print) is Meredith, to whom Dr. 
Trevelyan devotes the last, and one of the best, of his lectures. It 
would indeed seem natural to suppose that the author of Modern Love 
and of Love in the Valley should also have written other poetry worth 
reading ; but not everyone has made this supposition. Dr. Trevelyan 
seems to me peculiarly enlightening and just in his estimate both of 
Meredith’s prose and poetry. But he is enlightening and just 
throughout. His book is a pleasure to read in its2If and it will make 
the reading of other books more pleasurable. This is the kind of 
* layman ’ who should make the clergy look to their cloth. 

REX WARNER 


Essays on Music 


Orpheus in New Guises. By Erwin Stein. (Rockliff. 21s.) 


Tuis is a collection of twenty-three articles written during the last 
thirty years, some of which appeared originally in German musical 
periodicals and have now been translated for the first time into English, 
Six are devoted to Mahler’s music, ten to that of Sch6nbterg or his 
pupils, and five to Britten. Dr. Stein, writes with the complete, and 
enviable, confidence of one who has made an exhaustive study of 
one particular sector of the modern musical front ; has served there 
under famous generals ; and, in retrospect, has no shadow of doubt 
as to the complete justice of their cause and the rightness of their 
individual tactics. There is even a note of the old campaigner’s 
contempt and intolerance of those who were either unaware of the 
importance of his particular sector of the fighting or saw it in another 
light, as part of a much larger movement which could be described 
not so much as a battle as anevolution. The earlier articles, particu- 
larly, are marked by this militant tone; and the wisdom of reprinting 
what was new and topical when it was written but is now largely 
familiar may be questioned. There is even a hint of Viennese 
provincialism, perhaps, in this rehearsing of events which seemed 
all-important to those whom they intimately concerned thirty years 
ago but have since become ‘history ’ and so can be viewed in better 
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perspective. These essays are for those already conversant with their 
subject, who wish to go over the familiar ground with still another 
trusty guide. 

Of the essays devoted to Britten two have appeared in the symposium- 
commentary on his works published in 1952. The final essay— 
* Britten against his English background ’"—is new. Dr. Stein 
regards Britten as ** not a musical thinker like SchGnberg or a poet 
like Mahler, but the composer pure and simple, that is, a professional 
musician and craftsman-composer, whose archetype and ideal is 
Mozart.’’ This division of composers into categories is an old 
game and not one that we should expect to find « musician of Dr. 
Stein’s experience playing. Mozart, too, is the most dangerous of 
composers for the pigeon-holers—a pigeon, indeed, who is to be 
found at different times in very nearly every nest in the dovecot, 
Britten is said to have ** a greater variety of means at his disposal 
than any composer had before him °’ because ** he uses any device 
and any harmonic or melodic formula that suits his purpose. ”’ 
But surely all composers have used what suited their purpose ; and 
if Dr. Stein really means anything by this, it can only be that Britten 
is simply an eclectic. However, this essay is interesting, as containing 
the reflections of an outside observer on our national music and 
history as well as on Britten’s place in both. ‘‘G/oriana is less austere 
than Billy Budd,—’’ he writes, “‘and as is fitting for an opera set in 
that period, rather of the glamorous type.”’ 

MARTIN COOPER 


The Doctrine of the Papacy 


The Development of the Papacy. By H. Burn-murdoch. (Faber & 
Faber, 42s.) 

Tuts book, of which the title is more apt than a reader of the Preface 
might guess, is ** an attempt to set the opposing views and arguments 
concerning the doctrine of the Papacy ’’ side by side. It is offered 
*to the searcher,’ and ‘* it is not its purpose to disturb the belief 
of anyone.’’ The difficult task thus outlined has been sincerely 
attempted and, within limits, accomplished. The author himself, 
on the internal evidence of the book, ‘‘holds firmly to the Nicene 
Creed and its redeclarations, and believes that our Lord founded 
a visible Church and endowed it with a continuing ministry of 
apostolic authority *’ ; he has had a long and distinguished forensic 
experience of trained minds in controversy on questions of fact 
and word ; he is therefore well qualified to isolate this single, but 
crucial, matter from other controversial issues, and to present it 
judicially. 

On such a topic, ranging over twenty centuries and touching upon 
Scriptural exegesis, patristic teaching, medizval history, modern 
controversy and the imponderables of a great spiritual issue, no one 
could be universally expert, and perhaps, if such a task is to be 
attempted, the acute and trained mind of a non-expert is most likely 
to observe proportion and justice. Certainly the documentation of 
the book, at least on the diamond-points of controversy (for the 
historical sections are thin), is adequate, and if sometimes the works 
are missing that a specialist would demand, those used are of a 
kind that neither party could except against. 














Six Tennyson Essays 
By SIR CHARLES TENNYSON 


Although written in the form of iadependent essays, this book by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s grandson, who is already well known to all 
lovers of poetry for his definitive life of his grandfather, gives a 
comprehensive view of the wide range, high technical accomplish- 
ment and intense vitality of Tennyson as a poet, the revival of whose 
reputation is a striking feature of contemporary criticism. 

The essays cover his humour; politics and religion, his views on both 
of which have been related to contemporary events and contro- 
versies; his poetic technique; a study of early manuscripts of The 
Idvlls of the King, and his status as a narrative poet; and, finally, an 
investigation of his methods in reading his works aloud, based on 
phonograph recordings made in 1890. 
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The book, with its resolute Aye and No in each section, recalls 
inevitably Abélard’s Sic et non, Gratian’s Harmony of Discordant Laws 
and even the dialectical framework of- Aquinas’s Summa. There 
is, however, an essential difference. For Abélard and Gratian the 
end of it all was harmony, either by synthesis or by resolution ; for 
Aquinas there was the hidden syllogism in the body of the article, 
Here there is, of set purpose, no resolution, save in so far as the 
statement of the issue provides one; we are left on every page 
with the thesis and antithesis, two duellists caught at the moment when 
each has discharged his pistol, and neither fallen. How is the searcher 
for whom the book is written to resolve the issue? By adding up 
points ? Or by the first blood drawn ? Here, perhaps, lies the flaw 
of the method. For, looked at closely, the doctrine of the papacy, 
as held by the Church of Rome, is throughout in a posture of defence’ 
Though a careful reader can certainly bu:ld up a positive and adequate 
statement of that doctrine from these pages, every chapter does in 
fact see a different shot fired at it, and the reader is therefore pre- 
disposed to think that sooner or later one must have gone home, 
whereas the reply is made to a whole <eries of scattered and moving 
targets. Moreover, the isolation of the doctrine of the papacy gives 
an impression that it alone is vulnerable, and supremely so. Yet, 
shifted ever so little in aim, the same technique; and many of the 
same arguments for and against, as well as new ones, could be 
applied to the belief outlined in the early lines of this review. Ina 
very real sense, i/ n’y a que le premier pas qui cotite; did our Lord 
establish any visible Church and give it any permanent governing and 
teaching authority ? 

In the marshalling of arguments perhaps the most interesting pages 
are those (379-83) containing a sympathetic though not wholly lucid 
exposition of the so-called ‘profound’ sense to be attached to the 
theological term ‘tradition’. Here, surely, if adequately stated, rather 
than in any evolutionary theory of development, is to be found the 
most fruitful, though perhaps also the most exacting, thought for 
those who would take neither a purely static and fossilised, nor a 
fluid and merely positivist, view of Christian doctrine. For ‘tradition’ 
is not only the handing down by word of mouth or writing of the 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles ; it is also the preservation and 
declaration by the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, of the very 
Word Himself, as manifested in the totality of His human life and 
its relationships. It is the fulfilment of our Lord’s words :** The 
Holy Ghost ... will teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you... . I have yet many things 
to say to you; but you cannot bear them now. .. . He shall receive 
of mine and shall show it to you.”’ 

DAVID KNOY ES 


Men and Beasts 


Three Singles to Adventure. By Gerald Durrell. (Hart-Davis. 15s.) 
My Wild Friends. By James Walton. (Faber. 15s.) 
Icebound Summer. By Sally Carrighar. (Michael Joseph. 15s 


DEAN INGE once said something to the effect that it’s difficult to 
imagine in what form animals would perceive the Principle of Good, 
even if they were capable of the effort. Would they, for instance, 
think solely of themselves and their families or might they not have 
an inkling of an idea about the needs of their race? The point 
bristles with unanswerable questions. But there is no doubt whatever 
that animals could make a very vivid picture of the Principle of Evil. 
It would be in the form of the White Man, that irrational, bitter biped 
who either burdens them or eats them or else wipes them out without 
scruple and calls them Noble Beasts when they are dead or behind 
bars. 

But if animals are not over-fond of mankind in general, I think a 
few of them might tolerate one or two of us. I am not at all sure 
what they would think about the authors of these two books. The tirst 
is a professional animal collector : the second cannot be defined so 


easily. He seems to like to loll about with lions and gain their 
respect. Both know a great deal about animals : both are thoughtful 
men. 


In his first book, Durrell, the collector, tried to make us believe 
that he walked about in the tropics and pushed his hand into old 
tree stumps and holes in the ground, thereby extracting snakes and 
worse with the deft ability of a professional cherry-picker. Towards 
the end of his book we began to believe him. This was because 
he wrote directly and modestly and yet with such a gift of humour 
that each instant was an occasion. In this book the account ol 
his expedition to British Guiana is stuffed with exquisitely ridiculous 
situations. Electric eels wander about among the bare feet of men 
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Madame de Pompadour 
NANCY MITFORD 


‘Incontestably her best book. Beautifully written in a rapid, 
nervous, gay and enthusiastic manner which carries the reader 
through from first page to last..—CyRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 
‘A wonderful story and Miss Mitford has told it with her own 
° lightness and skill..—HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
‘This is history—authentic history—without tears . . . told with 
spirit, insight, sympathy and abundant learning.” 
G. P. GOOCH (Daily Telegraph) 
Book Society Choice 
Daily Mail Book of the Month 
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‘Even to those for whom Flaubert is a closed book this volume 
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in dug-out canoes ; an angry ant-eater charges its captor wearing, 
like a pair of running pants, the bottom half of the sack from which 
it escaped. On another occasion the description of the noise made 
at night by a captive capybara, a beast resembling a huge guinea-pig, 
is quite fantastic. It drums with a noise like stage thunder on the 
sides of a metal container ; it plucks the tying wire with its teeth 
and makes the tin shake like an overturned harp whilst a native 
at the local abattoir who is asked to look after it for the night refuses 
on the grounds that ‘abattoirs is only for cowses.’ Durrell is very 
funny, indeed. 

His attitude to animals is respectful and considerate. It is, per- 
haps, too much to say that he knows precisely what they want, apart 
from freedom, but he obviously tries to make their lot as comfort- 
able as he can. Animals may perceive a modified Principle of Good 
in this man who, nevertheless, leads them into captivity in draughty 
un-private exhibition places. 

If I had a choice of captors I think I should make tracks for the 
home of James Walton, the author of My Wild Friends. He lives 
with leopards, he rolls about and wrestles with lions. He can be 
seen in one photograph with his arm inside the mouth of a most 
carnivorous-looking beast. I don’t know whether he makes a living 
out of what seems to be a most unusual form of identification with 
so-called dangerous beasts, but his warm uncommon sense made a 
deep impression on this reviewer. Walton says, in effect, that lions 
and leopards are big and, in captivity, usually scared and suspicious 
beasts which regard us much as we might regard a tribe of cannibals 
who had tied us to a tree. To prove that fear and suspicion can be 
overcome, he crawls into their sleeping boxes, dozes with his head 
on their flanks, allows them: to lick his face and ‘worries’ them 
playfully much as we might ‘worry’ a small and affectionate dog by 
pushing a hand into its mouth or holding its jaws closed. And 
apparently with no more dangerous results. The author considers 
it a triumph to be ‘accepted’ by these unusual friends of his and few 
will disagree with him. The book is recommended. 

Many will recommend and thousands will surely read a series of 
literary cameos of the Far North by Sally Carrighar. All these 
nature stories are carefully well-written ; she conveys the mass- 
upsurge of life in the Arctic summer with its lemmings, ptarmigans, 
fawns and sea-fowl, but I must confess it is too humanised for my 
taste. I doubt whether animals would be able to find a Principle of 
Good or Evil in this human reflection of themselves, but the romantic 
yearning of man for less-beastly beasts is everywhere evident. 

JOHN HILLABY 


Eschatology 


The Christian Hope. By J. E. Fison. (Longmans. 2ls.) 


AmMonc the more difficult clauses in the Christian creed are those 
concerned with what theologians call eschatology—the resurrection 
of the body, the Second Coming of Christ, and the final judgement. 
Because these doctrines are so hard to understand, or perhaps because 
the realities they refer to transcend ordinary comprehension, they 
tend to slip into the background of even the practising churchman’s 
consciousness. The paucity of sermons devoted to them is a symptom 
of this neglect, as is the embarrassment of many preachers when, 
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under the stimulus of Advent, they turn their attention to them. 
All this is somewhat disconcerting when we reflect that its message 
about ‘the last things’ has traditionally been, and logically must be, 
the distinctive inspiration which Christianity holds out to believers, 

In recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in 
eschatology in theological circles, and Canon Fison’s book is an 
eloquent example of this. He is troubled by the fact that, whereas 
both Communists and Asian and African nationalists can look 
forward to their respective, rather material, millennia, the Christian 
Church as a whole is failing to offer men any hope commensurate 
with their longings and needs. So he sets about re-examining both 
the original teaching of Jesus and the forward-looking hope which, 
as the New Testament shows, fired His immediate followers. Correctly 
enough, he refuses to acquiesce either in the old-fashioned liberal 
excision of eschatology from His message, or in the fundamentalist 
insistence that the pattern laid down in the Gospels and Epistles 
must be literally accepted. 

The difficulties are formidable, as every specialist will acknowledge, 
for it is precisely in this field of New Testament studies that the greatest 
uncertainty prevails. It is doubtful whether the present state of 
opinion allows us to frame a satisfying synthesis. Nevertheless Canon 
Fison makes a valiant attempt. He is widely read, and can draw 
suggestions from an unusual range of literature. His broad solution 
is that the parousia, or Second Coming, must be replaced in the 
centre of Christian teaching. But the Second Coming must not be 
separated from Christ’s presence here and now in word and sacrament, 
The old dilemma of an immediate coming and a far-distant prospect 
can be resolved, he holds, if we abandon the category of chronological 
time and instead think of * lovers’ time,’ that is, time so packed with 
meaning that it seems to fly. 

This is only a very partial and unsatisfactory summary of what 
Canon Fison has to say. Perhaps he will not mind the criticism that 
this is partly his own fault, for he has not made himself at all clear. 
The reader is treated to discussions of a great number of important 
topics—the eschatological ideas of the Old and New Testamen's, 
what Christians mean by resurrection‘and final judgement, the true 
Christian mysticism, etc. But the author’s style, with its mixture of 
popular clichés and learned jargon, does not make the argument easy 
to follow. With its main contention, that the future hope of 
Christians can only be understood in the light of our present relation- 
ship with the Lord, there will be widespread agreement. But many 
will find its key-concept, that of * lover’s time,’ as inadequate as it is 
sentimental ; and some will wonder whether the apocalyptic langage 
which Christianity has taken over ought not to be interpreted much 
more frankly as myth (in the proper sense of that word). 

J. N. D. KELLY 


The Defence of Crete 


Crete. By D. M. Davin. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


For the New Zealand Division the defence of Crete was the second 
episode of World War II, undertaken at short notice—indeed almost 
by accident—and following immediately upon its trying withdrawal 
and hasty evacuation from Greece. The fighting was as fierce as any 
in which the division was to be engaged in its long battle experience. 

The defenders were faced with exceptional difficulties. There was 
a shortage of nearly everything needed in a modern battle—artillery, 
small arms, ammunition, signal stores, tools, transport, and even- 
tually food and water. Inter-communication and command were 
difficult and sometimes impossible. Tanks were too few. Air 
support was so rare and on so small a scale that, despite the gallantry 
of the pilots, it could have no more than a short-lived and mainly 
moral effect. The Royal Navy, already depleted in the evacuation 
from Greece, lost many ships and men in its threefold task of rein- 
forcing the island, beating off the sea-borne attacks and finally in 
evacuating most of the force. (A glance at the naval casualties 
should console those who were left behind for any bitterness they 
may have felt at the time.) In daylight the enemy air force had all 
its Own way ; squadrons of bombers attacked the ships at sea; 
dive-bombers and fighters hovered over the island and swooped on 
anything that moved, an effective substitute for artillery. 

In spite of all this, General Freyberg’s garrison, which included 
British, Australian and Greek troops as well as the greater part of his 
own division, very nearly succeeded. Whether the decision to hold 
Crete was wise is still in doubt. All the ports, roads and airfields 
were on the wrong side of the island and any advantages which the 
Navy might have gained from passing convoys through the Eastern 
Mediterranean might well have been offset by its losses in maintain- 
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ing the garrison. In the event, when the island had been lost, there 
was little apparent gain to balance the casualties which at this stage 
of the war the commanders-in-chief in the Middle East could ill 
afford. The cost to the enemy however was greater than was at first 
appreciated ; his airborne forces were so badly mauled that he never 
again, on any front, mounted an airborne assault on a large scale, 

Mr. Davin’s research work must have been formidable. He 
describes the fighting with a wealth of detail and any who were there 
may read the exploits of their own unit, if not of themselves. Where 
the narrative is disjointed—and in describing events which were 
unconnected, though contiguous, it could hardly be otherwise— 
the detail may be a little tedious to the common reader. But where 
the author is carried away by his story, as ‘n the counter-attack at 
Galatas and the withdrawal over the mountains, it is vivid and 
thrilling. 

In his search for the motives of commanders the author is clearly 
seeking explanations, not scapegoats. His arguments are not always 
easy to follow, nor, where he leaves the path of history for conjecture, 
is he always convincing. But his comments are interesting for those 
who wish to know the reason why, and would repay careful study by 
any who may be concerned, at either level, with airborne operations, 

This book is one in the series of official histories of New Zealand 
in the Second World War. It has clear maps and a well chosen 
selection of photographs, and it is a valuable contribution to the 
records of the war. It tells the story of an epic failure which, like 
others of its kind, was rich in human achievement, for which those 
engaged were not to blame, and of which all New Zealanders—and 
others too—may justly be proud. 

G. M. O. DAVY 


New Novels 
By Alfred Hayes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Laughing Matter. By William Saroyan. (Faber. 
Folly Farm. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


Tue atmosphere of Mr. Hayes’s book is that of an aquarium ; a stuffy 
still aquarium seen somehow at the end of an illness, on the first 
afternoon out, when the grasp of reality is not yet sure and the dimly- 
moving fish live in the lingering mood of the illness. Mr. Hayes’s 
three characters : the narrator who loves a woman and loses her, 
the woman, and the man who gets her, swim round their dark tank 
with silent, inevitable pointlessness, while he notes each ripple and 
wriggle, an ichthyologist who doesn’t like fish much. 

Mr. Hayes’s inverted, repetitive, comma-freckled style is, as you 
can see, catching. It has a drugged rhythm to it, a lulling insidious- 
ness like a radio playing a long way away. At moments it is capable 
of rare delicacy of analysis and allows Mr. Hayes to say some true 
and cruel things about the pleasure of love. At other times it becomes 
a compound parody of all the subjective styles : a kind of hysterical 
Virginia Woolf who’s bumped into Raymond Chandler in a saloon 
run by Gertrude Stein : 

The phone rang. I answered it. It was somebody wanting some- 
body named Eddie Cohen. | said to the bartender : is there some- 
body here named Eddie Cohen ? 

The bartender called : Eddie Cohen here ? 

There was no Eddie Cohen. 
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I told whoever it was at the other end of the phone that there was 
no Eddie Colien. 

Despite this kind of twaddle (which admittedly occurs often enough 
to be annoying) /n Love achieves, at its own level, a certain success, 
The woman is minutely observed and her two lovers make 
sense in relation to her character. But it’s still the stuffy, dead 
atmosphere that stays with you when the book’s finished, the smells 
and sounds of the aquarium itself and not the shapes of the fish. 
The narrator talks of : 

This sense, that’s hard to describe, of permanent loss ; of hay 
somewhere committed an error of a kind or a mistake of a kind 
that can never be rectified, of having made a gesture of a sort 
can never be retracted. 


In 


Middlemarch was made from this sense ; but Mr. Hayes, rather than 
moving away to create something new from his guilt, prefers to move 
backwards into it. And brilliantly as he does so, Jn Love remains 
a case-history rather than a novel. 

What particular national bug it is that makes Mr. Hayes say **an 
error of a kind or a mistake of a kind’’ rather than say one thing 


once I don’t know. But the same sort of mannerisms, the same 
clumsily simple language also weigh down The Laughing Matter. 
*A Serious Story,’ says Mr. Saroyan underneath his title, to make 
sure we don’t get the wrong idea. It’s not very easy to, really. 

There is a man called Evan Nazarenus who has a wife, two children 
and an older brother. When this man goes for a holiday with his 
wife and children to his brother’s farm his wife tells him that she is 
with child by another man who is this man’s friend. The man is 
cross. His wife agrees to an abortion which the man’s brother 
arranges. After it, she commits suicide. At her funeral the man’s 
brother drops dead with a heart attack. When the man gets home 
there’s a letter from his wife’s lover to say that he too has committec 
suicide. Now the man is very sad. He drives off to his wile’s 
jnquest, a tyre bursts and his car falls over a cliff. 

And finally he felt the laughter. It was an accident, though. It 

was One accident after another, ending in laughter 

Well, that is the moral of Mr. Saroyan’s little story. Aficionados of 
Mr. Greene will realise quickly enough that laughter equals grace 
and sq it’s a very beautiful book. Simpler people will feel that tnis 
grace business is really getting a bit tough. To take Mr. Sarovan 
seriously (as his permanent standing as the best potential writer in 
America demands), something has obviously gone very wrong with 
the American Dream that he has so often talked about. The Laughing 


Matter is conceived and planned at a more serious level than any of 
And the result of this planning, this toughness of 


the earlier books. 
plot ?. A book which fails to move, as some of the bitter-sweet early 
stories moved, because the words aren’t there to translate the pity 
and the love which Mr. Saroyan very clearly (and, it’s plain, sincerely) 
feels for people trapped in the maze of people. The words are 
twisted now with inbred special meanings, they can’t carry the load 
of complicated thought that a book with a central theme of grace 
must carry. 

There is no help for such strangers as myself, except love 
says Evan Nazarenus’s wife, as they try to find themselves alter 
having been apart, and 

Which of us knows who he is, Evan, except out of love ? 
Yes, that is a way of saying it (not altogether satisfactory) ; and no, 
that is not the way people say it. The words and the rhythms have 
got out of touch with people and with people’s speech and for this 
reason Mr. Saroyan fails to convince, or convert. The Laughing 
Matter is a kind of private Grand Guiguol ; the horror’s too big for 
the words and, after a while, too much to believe. 

To turn from the writhings of two serious professional novelists 
to the straightforward amateurishness of Folly Farm is like leaving 
Chatterley’s library for a walk with the gamekeeper. This last 
book of Dr. Joad’s which he wrote to amuse himself, as he lay dying, 
hasn’t a trace of self-pity in it or (blessedly) of self-denigration ; 
it rattles and rants and roars, it blasts the maases and it mocks 
progress, it is blithely innocent of plot and is altogether the kind of 
utterly sensible fun that Joad, at his best and burliest, was himself. 
Modelled overtly on Peacock’s dialogue novels, the best lines al! go 
to Mr. Longpast (a heartily Joadian character) who dislikes blanc- 
mang>, armaments, sandwiches, Service departments, the Empire, 
the Welfare State, coniferous trees, modern education, Christopher 
Fry, fish-paste—the list is as long as the likes : the Downs, claret, 
young women, Alden’s Oxford sausages of fifty years ago, mountains 
—and so on and so on. This is good talk, warm talk, healthy as a 
nut, with a swing and a swagger to it that make you fill your lungs, 
stuffed with prejudice, stiff with righteousness, all too short, and all 


too last. 
JOHN METCALF 
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To what extent 
Western machines and methods 
influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 
only be judged by those directly involved. That is 
why the experience of the National Bank of India can 


be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 
is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 
there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 
or at any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office : 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR? 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 














EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 
for CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, 
writes : ‘*The British Empire has e 
never lagged behind in the fields 
of discovery. Its record of 
cancer research is a proud one. 
Yet despite the years of toil, the 
cause of this dread disease still 
remains unknown. The benefits 
of a solution to this grave 
problem will be available to all. 
It is, therefore, up to all citizens 
to support, as far as they are 
able, the appeal of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund for more 
funds, so that this great project 
may be brought to a successful 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories 
without State aid. New lines of research are starting : new equip- 
ment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to The Treasurer, 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. ty 
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Leaders of the Churches 
: Commend the Bible Society’s 
THIRD JUBILEE 








O ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 

n March7 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in Londo inda 
great movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected the 
whole world. Since that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of 
making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six"hundred 


million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similag 
societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred 


In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jub 


ice by 
— giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now availab “y in over a rusand 
tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred). 
—seeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures yourself as part movement to quicken 
the life of the church. 
— making a thank-offering which will help the Society to go forward better equipped into the 


tremendous decades which lie ahead. 
This work needs your Prayers and your Support 





From the Bishop of London: 
§ Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field 

would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves 
more thanks than we can ever give. 








, From the Bishop of Worcester: 


The whole Church prays for God's blessing on the Bible Society as 
“| it approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the 

unique character of the Bible, in its many languages, bringing light 
and direction to all races. ““We thank God upon every rememe 
brance”’ of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this, 
May it grow and prosper more and more. 





From the Rt. Rev. Professor T. W. Manson, D.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England: 


For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It 
is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society’s 
achievement in the past is the ae of our responsibility for the 
future. 








From the Rev. Dr. Donald O. Soper, M.A., 
Methodist Conference: 


It is of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work 
q of the Briti¢h and Foreign Bible Society. We as Methodists would 

join with every other Christian denomination and communion in 
thanking God for those who were led to form it, and those who 
during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so 
faithfully served its high purpose. 


President of the 





From Ebenezer Cunningham, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and Chairman of the C ongregational Union of E a 
and W : 


The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches 
depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. Fora 
hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may 
its further efforts be crowned with success. 





From Redford Crosfield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Mecting of 
the Society of Friends: 


Friends are thankful for the work of the Bible Society through ond 
hundred and fifty years, with all the opportunities of Christian 
co-operation which it has afforded ever since its foundation. May 
its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed. 





————> 


From the Rev. H. Bonser, Chairman of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 


Baptists have always demanded an unfettered Bible and we aré 
grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society for making its 
revelation available to the poor of so many lands since 1804. May 
the celebration of the Society’s Third Jubilee lead many to study 
and obey the Royal Law! 








From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: 


Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in well-nigh every corner of 
the globe. Its effect has already been felt in turning countless 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable. 











SPECIAL MEETINGS on MAY Sth, 1954 
in WESTMINSTER CENTRAL HALL 
Annual Meeting 11.0 a.m. Jubilee Celebration 7.30 p.m. 
To be addressed by delegates from overseas 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


English Historical Documents, Vol. VIII: 
1660-1714. Edited by Andrew Browning. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 80s.) 

THe golden opinions won by the first 

volume to appear in this series can be 

extended in some measure to the second. 

It covers a critical phase in English history 

from the uneasy and incomplete restoration 

of the Stuart dynasty to the death of Anne, 
its last member. In assembling this massive 
volume, Professor Browning has flung his 
net wide and provided full extracts from 
both familiar and unfamiliar sources, It 
begins with the Declaration of Breda with 
which Charles II prefaced his return to 

England and ends with some lines on the 

Duke of Marlborough by his great con- 

temporary Joseph Addison. Elsewhere in 

the volume the reader may light upon such 
things to stimulate his historical imagina- 
tion, such as an eye-witness account of 

Charles II touching for the king’s evil, a 

description by John Evelyn of London 

during the great frost, or the statute estab- 
lishing Queen Anne’s Bounty. In addition, 

Professor Browning has supplied brief 

forewords to each section and excellent maps 

and tables; but the general introduction 
is no more than a straightforward political 
narrative in which economic and other 
important issues have no part, and the 
index is too limited in scope to be of much 
use. Yet no student of the period will in 
future be able to ignore its wide-ranging 
extracts and invaluable bibliographies; and 
it is also a book into which every educated 
man will at some time want to dip for his 


instruction and delight. For those who can 
afford it, here is treasure indeed. iH. 


Collected Poems of Charlotte Mew. (Gerald 
Duckworth. 10s, 6d.) 


Tue publication of Charlotte Mew’s col- 
lected poems with a memoir by Alida 
Monro brings a whiff of Georgian air into 
an era that has almost forgotten that vague 
fragrance. Miss Monro recalls for us the 
impression made by the first appearance of 
The Farmer’s Bride in the Nation, but poetry 
readers today are unlikely to be shaken to 
their depths by these sincere, but often banal, 
verses. At best, the success is one of period 
stuff, read, for instance, just because it is 
not Edward Thomas, What are we to think 
of a poem ending: 
The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her—her eyes, her hair, her 
hair ! 

It is kinder not to say. Charlotte Mew 
remains a stage in the pilgrimage from the 
Pre-Raphaelites to Eliot, and anyone wish- 
ing to relive memories of that trek to the 
serious could not do better than to read 
Miss Monro’s memoir. This chapter of 
literary history is the most striking part of 
the book. A. H. 


Vathek. By William Beckford. Translated 
by H. B. Grimsditch. Illustrated by 
Ch. W. Stewart. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


From the time of Alexander Pope till after 
Byron wearied, a steady flow of Oriental 


1954 


tales was kept up in Paris and London. 
Some authors wrote to raise the hair, some 
in an endeavour to give freshness to moral 
maxims which had grown intolerably stale; 
still more to raise the price of a drink. 

William Beckford was neither poor nor a 
moralist. What is odd about his Vathek is 
the sustained vigour of plot and narrative, 
and of the Eastern atmosphere of his 
extravaganza. His new Abbey at Fonthil! 
was almost as ridiculous a failure as Horace 
Walpole’s Strawberry Hill, but his tale, 
unlike Walpole’s absurd Castle of Otranto 
has fire and passages of beauty among its 
satire and grotesqueries. Beckford wrote 
Vathek in French, and Mr. Grimsditch’s 
translation, Mr. Stewart’s admirable pictures 
and decoration, and Messrs. Lane’s elegant 
format, have re-invigorated it. 

What strikes a reader coming back to it i 
that, though not, one hopes, written from 
the heart, it was no fabrication, but was 
clearly the welling up of some troubled 
stream that ran deep in the unconscious, 
Mr. Grimsditch’s rather prim introduction 
tells us next to nothing about that stream, 
but the account of Beckford in Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s book on Portugal suggests at 
least some interpretations. Mr. Grimsditch, 
though reserved, does dispose of the legend 
that Vathek was written in three days and 
two nights. Underground streams can gush 
out surprisingly, but the richness of imagery 
and polish of the prose which characterise 
this tale are surely seldom, if ever, sudden! 


ieved. 
achieved a. WE. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF LONDON 





& SOUTH AMERICA 





Export 


Problems 





Sir Francis M. G. Glyn’s Views 


THe 92nd annual general meeting of the Bank 
of London & South America, Ltd., will be 
held on March 30 in London 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Francis M. G. 
Glyn, K.C.M.G., circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953 

Economic conditions in Latin America as 
a whole during 1953 present a picture of 
moderate prosperity. Despite conditions that, 
seen from this distance, are not unpromising 
though perhaps difficult, and in spite of in- 
creases in the United Kingdom’s imports from 
the principal republics in 1953, there has never- 
theless been a further decrease of the United 
Kingdom's exports to Latin America. 

The principal causes of this decline are to 
be found among the year’s events in Argentina 
and Brazil, two countries which together 
normally account for about half the United 
Kingdom’s trade with Latin America. 
Although our imports in 1953 from these two 
countries were almost double the value 
recorded in 1952, Argentina and Brazil have 
both restricted their imports, and in conse- 
quence our exports to the two republics in 
1953 were less than half their 1952 value. 

In conjunction with these restrictions our 
trading position has also been affected by the 
vigorous activities of our European com- 
petitors, principally Western Germany. 


During the past year the question of finance 
for exports has assumed increasing prominence 
until it now seems to be of primary impor- 
tance. In view of the emphasis at present 
being directed to the necessity of developing 
the resources of the Commonwealth, the 
question naturally arises as to whether the 
United Kingdom can and should take an active 
part in assisting the economic development of 
the Latin-American countries. The provision 
of credit facilities must play a considerable 
part, all the more so as the main bulk of the 
imports required there will be capital or semi- 
capital goods. 

THE FUTURE 

Ihe dangers of attempting to reach any 
general conclusion about an area so vast as 
Latin America are well known; the widely 
differing characteristics of these countries, 
be they racial or climatic, economic or politi- 
cal, make it impossible to do more than 
summarise some impressions left by recent 
events and present conditions in the individual 
republics. 

It will not be surprising if the British 
merchant or trader with long-standing connec- 
tions in this region will now look to the 
future with some sense of misgiving. The 
expression of national feeling is nothing new 
in 20th century democracy, and indeed must 
be considered as almost inevitable so long 


as the countries concerned are willing to p 
the corresponding price in their pursuit of 
ideal which is in strange contrast with t! 
political sense of internationalism which seen 
to be spreading throughout the Free World 
But it is all the more disappointing to those 
of us in this country who are trying to release 
internationg! trade and finance from the han 
pering restrictions made necessary by war, t 
meet at every turn a determination to confine 
trade to a bilateral national basis conditioned 
only by the immediate and often purely 
ephemeral circumstances of a country’s 
economic situation 


INVESTORS AND EXPORTERS 


The same factors will also have induced 
in the prospective investor of long-te: 
capital a sense of caution as regards tl 
future While he will have observed with 


satisfaction that Latin-American countries, 
almost without exception, still accept the 
principle of the unrestricted transfer of interest 
on new foreign capital and its eventua! 
repatriation, he cannot have failed also to 
notice the treatment of existing investments 
in many countries. The British exporter can 
still play a profitable part in the industria! 
and commercial progress of this region and it 
is perhaps in this field that one can look t 
the future with most confidence. 

If assurances are to be sought, let me offe 
to those who doubt my belief that, in spite of 
the vicissitudes with which we are from time 
to time confronted and which often seem t 
be more than merely temporary, traditional 
British banking and especially, as in our case, 
in its international role, still has a part to pla 
in the development of Latin America; and that 
we Shall be expected to continue serving the 
various countries where we work, with as 
much advantage to both sides, as we have 
always done in the past. 

(Continued at top of opposite page) 
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THE ACCOUNTS 


After suffering a considerable reduction 
during 1952 it is encouraging to note from 
the Balance Sheet that the total Assets and 
Liabilities have increased by £15,437,525 to 
£161,132,751 despite the adverse effect of 
lower exchange rates in operation at some 
Branches when the books were closed last 
December. Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts are over £10 million up at 
£111,113,957, this increase being spread over 
nearly all countries where the Bank maintains 
Branches. Cash in hand, at Bankers, and at 
call is £1,724,000 higher at £39,198,110. 


HOOVER 


MARCH 12, 

Your Board has given very careful con- 
sideration to the amount of the final dividend 
that they are prepared to recommend. In 
view of the absence of remittances of any 
sums at all on account of profits earned in 
Argentina since mid-1951, the position with 
regard to earnings in Chile and Uruguay, and 
the heavy depreciation in the value of the 
Brazilian cruzeiro in the free market, they 
do not feel justified in recommending a higher 
rate of distribution for the year. 

The net profit is £341,778, which is less than 
last year by £19,316. However, I am glad 
to say that the remittance position is more 
satisfactory than in recent years, 


LIMITED 


A Magnificent Trading Achievement 


All Previous Records ‘Suepeceed 


Sir Charles Colston on Company's s Enhanced Reputation 


THe annual general meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on April 2 at Perivale, 
Greenford, Middlesex, 

Che following is an extract from the Review 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, Sir 
Charles Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., which 
has been circulated to stockholders covering 
the year ended December 31, 1953:— 

It is with much pride that I am able to 
announce that 1953 has been the record year 
in the history of the Company. We have 
succeeded in surpassing the remarkable records 
established in 1951, and have gone far ahead 
of the results attained in 1952. The consoli- 
dated profit for 1953 is £3,095,000. This com- 
pares with the consolidated profit of 
£3.014,000 in 1951, and £1,602,000 in 1952. 

In my Review last year I explained some 


of the reasons for the setback that we 
experienced in 1952. During 1953 competi- 
tion mas become even more severe. Germany 


has made a striking economic recovery and 
is once again becoming a formidable com- 
petitor. The success of the Hoover Electric 
Washing Machine all over the world has led 
to a host of imitations of our type of machine, 
and so we have had much more severe com- 
petition to meet in many countries. 

One of the principal reasons for the reduced 
results in 1952 was the sudden closing of the 
Australian market at the beginning of the 
year, We have however more than made 
2 : oo 
good the reduction in the Australian market 
by increased sales elsewhere. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


To give an overall picture, our total turn- 
over in 1953, at home and abroad, was almost 
20 per cent. greater than the previous record 
turnover achieved in 1951. 

That we have succeeded in beating the 
record of 1951 in a year when conditions 
on the whole were more difficuli is a measure 
of our achievement. This success is due to 
the magnificent team spirit throughout the 
Undertaking. The Company organisation is 
in a healthier state than ever before, and we 
are ready to face any difficulties which may 
come our way. 


EXPANSION OF WASHING 
SALES 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
year’s operations has been the continued 
remarkable expansion in the sales of Hoover 
Electric Washing Machines. Our new 
Mark II Washing Machine has justified our 
Most optim’stic expectations. 

Our total Washing Machine sales in the 


MACHINE 


practically double what 
they were in 1951, and about 50 per cent. 
higher than in 1952. This constitutes a rapid 
and continuous expansion which is impressive. 
Our Washing Machine business is now sub- 
stantially larger than our Electric Cleaner 
business on which Hoover fame was built. 

During 1953 we sold about one and a half 
times as many Electric Washing Machines in 
Britain as all other manufacturers put 
together. We have established our position 
on the merits and the price of our products 

In the export field as in the home market 
our ascendancy is shown by the fact that 
we exported during the year twice as many 
Washing Machines as all other British manu- 
facturers taken together. 

Both at home and overseas we sold sub- 
stantially more Electric Cleaners than the 
total of all other British manufacturers. 

Last November we brought out a new 
Electric Cylinder Cleaner. This new model 


home market were 


Should provide useful additional business 
during 1954. 
[he Hoover Electric Polisher is an 


extremely attractive and efficient machine and 
worthwhile business in this product has been 
developed. 


NEW ELECTRIC 


The introduction in November, 1953, of the 
Hoover Electric Steam and Dry Iron, for 
which demand is brisk, is a continuation of 
the policy which the Company has adopted 
since the war of steadily expanding its range 
of products. It is a policy which has proved 
triumphantly successful Our business is 
seven times as large as it was before the war 
and five times as large as it was in 1946. 

Our splendid Sales-Service organisation has 
had an increasing range of products io handle, 
with considerable resulting economies, The 
cumulative effect has been that in relation to 
the national price level our prices are fa 
lower than before the war. So we have been 


IRON 


able to bring Hoover products within the 
range of a vastly greater number of house- 
holds. thereby opening up a much wider 
market. 

We have also developed a large scale 
export business. We are deing business 


altogether in about 90 countries. 

This immense expansion has been financed 
almost entirely out of the Company's own 
resources as a result of the very conservative 


policy over the years of ploughing back 
profits. ; 
F.H.P. Motors: Total home and export sales 


of Fractional Horse Power Motors and other 
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industrial products were higher than in 1952, 
but were still about 10 per cent. short of the 
total of 1951, 

The great majority of our customers 
throughout the country make regular use, year 
in year out, of the Hoover Service and 
thereby Hoover Machines in the home are 
maintained at a high level of efficiency 

After rev-ewing tn detail the conditions in 
wond markets, the statement continues 


FINANCIAI RESULTS 
Our consolidated profit for 1953 was 
£3.095,000 Ihe liabiity for taxation is 


£1.774.000. We have transferred £200,000 to 
the General Reserve of Hoover Limited. This 
increases the General Reserve of Hoover 
Lim.ted to £1,125,000, which is very. satis- 
factory. We have dec.ded to transfer £100,000 
to Reserve for the Employees’ free Super- 


annuation Scheme. The Board, after very full 
consideration, have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of Is. 9d., less tax, on each 
Ordinary Stock Unit, making a total for the 
year of 2s. 3d., less tax, as against Is. 3d. for 
1952. On the basis of this distribution the 
dividend payable under the Articles of Asso- 
ciation on the “A” Ordinary Shares amounts 
to 3s. 8.7132d., less tax, per share. The 
majority of these shares are held by nearly 
100 of the senior executives of the Company, 

The liquid position of the Company is very 
Strong, stronger than ever before. At 
December 3lst last the cash resources of 
Hoover Limited (apart from its subsidiaries) 
amounted to £2.847,000 which exceeds the 


total issued capital of the Company 
In Hoover Limited we believe that incentive 
s the most potent weapon in the armoury 


We practise what we 
vear amounted to 


of good management. 
belreve. Bonuses for the 
£754,000 apart from piece work incentives 
and sales commissions. [his exceeds the 
total of the net Wividend on all classes of 
shares which amounts to £645,000 


PROSPECTS FOR 1954 
Sales for January and February, 1954, have 


been excellent, a very substantial improvement 
over the corresponding periods in the record 


years of 1951 and 1953. We shall have the 
benefit of a fuil year’s sales of the new 
products which we introduced in 1953-—the 


Il Washing Machine, the new Cylinder 
and the Steam and Dry Iron. 
We expect also an expansion of our 
Australian business as a result of our com- 
mencing to manufacture the Mark II Washing 
Machine there. Assuming that there are no 
major upheavals in the world, we can look 
forward with a fair measure of confidence 
to a satisfactory improvement over the results 
of 1953, 


RETIREMENT 


Mark 
Electric Cleaner, 


FROM POSITION OF 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


After the forthcoming annual general 
meeting. when I shall have completed 35 years 
in the service of the Company, it is my 
intention to retire from the Board and the 
position of Managing Director, My friend 
and colleague, Mr. J. A. Wykes, who has 
been Deputy Managing Director for the last 
eight years, has been appointed Managing 
Director to succeed me with effect from 
April Sth next. With Mr. Wykes at the helm 
we are confident that the leadership of the 
Company will be in strong and safe hands. 

if Hoover Limited by reason of its qualities 
of originality and vision, its skill and energy, 


has helped in some small measure to 
increase the fame of British industry in the 
markets of the world, and if I have been 


able to make some contribution to what has 
been achieved, | am content, 

A copy of the full statement by the Chair- 
man can be obtained from the registered office 
of the Company, Perivale, Greenford 
Middlesex 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue welfare and instruction of the small 
investor are my constant preoccupation. | 
am therefore keenly interested when Sir 
Edward Wilshaw, the Governor of Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), splits the £100 stock 
of his company into £1 units in order to 
attract the savings of the small investor. 
I noticed that in the first two days of dealing 
in the new form the £1 units rose sharply by 
3s. 9d. to 34s. 6d. (to yield 5.5 per cent.). 
This is hardly likely to attract the cautious 
buyer, for it suggests that the professional 
gentlemen in the City plunged into the 
market in order to take the small investor 
for a ride. But I agree with Sir Edward 
Wilshaw that a good investment trust com- 
pany gives the security essential to the small 
saver by the spread of its investment port- 
folio. Cable and Wireless can boast that 
they have nearly a thousand different invest- 
ments in their portfolio, spread widely over 
industries not only in this country but over- 
seas. (They made a substantial investment 
in Rhodesia and South Africa and are now 
* going into *Cdnada.) Everything depends, 
of course, on the success of the management. 
Sir Edward was not too shy to claim that 
the management of Cable and Wireless had 
been very successful, dividends having been 
stepped up from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. in 
1950, to 8 per cent. in 1951 and 1952, and to 
9 per cent. for 1953, not to mention a free 
bonus of one new share for every ten. It 
was the aim of his management, he said, to 

lend mature investments giving a satis- 
factory income with long-term investments 
building up for the future. (He instanced 
Britavia, Ltd., owning an air line, the con- 
trolling interest in which has just been sold 
to the P. and O. group.) They would neve 
be content, he added, with just collecting 
dividends from established ‘companies and 
passing them on to stockholders, It is there- 
fore clear what Sir Edward is offering the 
small investor: it is not a conventional 
investment trust but a blend between an 
investment trust and a constructive go-ahead 
promoting company. It is none the worse 
for that, but it means that in spite of the 
spread of its investments Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) is rather more speculative than 
the investment trust proper which Sir 
Edward was trying to sell. 


Investment Trusts and the Small Investor 


But | am not anxious to recommend 
investment trusts proper for the small 
investor although they may still be regarded 
as a good purchase today by the professional 
investor. I know that the report season is 
approaching which will reveal handsome 
appreciation in the market value of the port- 
folios. | am aware that the higher industrial 
dividends of 1953 will not be fully trans- 
lated into investment trust dividends for 
another year. Nevertheless, I do not con- 
sider investment trusts suitable for the small 
investor for the following reasons. First, 
the market is very narrow and the stock is 
often * heavy *insize. (Sir Edward Wilshaw 
can fairly claim a better market for Cable 


and Wireless with 10,000 stockholders of 


which over 6,000 hold less than £200.) 
Secondly, the quality of the different man- 
agements and fhe distribution of the differ- 
ent portfolios may be well known to the 


professionals but remain complete mysteries 
to the outsider. Who is likely to know any- 
thing of the aloof managers of the secretive 
Scottish investment trusts? Who can say 
which has the best * bag ° of American and 
Canadian securities, which is their speciality ? 
In the third place, if I know anything of the 
smalJl investor, he does not like to buy a pig 
in a poke ; he likes to select his investments 
himself, secure the yield he wants and take 
on the risks congenial to his nature. He gets 
pleasure as well as profit from trying to spot 
the winners and he is doing what the country 
needs—laying out his capital at risk and 
helping the expansion of the free enterprise 
system. He can also spread his own invest- 
ment risks by holding small units in as 
many companies as he can _ practicably 
watch, although I hope he will avoid having 
too many small companies because the 
quality of their managements cannot be as 
consistently good as that of the big com- 
panies. Watching investments is always a 
trouble, but the financial papers are full of 
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information and advice—and there is always 
the Spectator to supplement them. Of 
course, if the small investor is lazy or unine 
terested, he can safely leave his money to 
be managed by the conventional investment 
trust, but he is putting his capital in a 
parasitic form of life, in fact, in an industry 
which is moribund. The promoter, like Sir 
Edward Wilshaw, is more deserving if he 
can offer stock at the r:ght price. 


Mr. Clore’s Second Thoughts 


Speaking of promoters, it is interesting to 
see that Mr. Charles Clore, whose group 
paid over £3 millions for the control of 
J. Sears, has re-arranged that company’s 
assets, transferring the footwear business 
to the subsidiary Frecman, Hardy and 
Willis, selling the freehold properties (subject 
to long leases to Sears) and recollecting £3 
millions as surplus cash resources. How wi!! 
these be invested? Mr. Clore cannot yet 
say, but J. Sears is on the road to becoming 
an industrial investment company with a 
large footwear interest. This promoting 
business may be speculative but it may turn 
out better for the country than going to 
sleep on investments. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


A FEATURE Of the generally firm markéts on 
the Stock Exchange this week has been the 
ebullience of oil shares under the lead of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN and BURMAH OIL, The 
meeting of American oil magnates at 
Britannic House to discuss the marketing of 
Persian oil fired the imagination of the bulls 
who began to envisage the disposal of the 
Government's oil shares, the carving up of 
the Persian melon and the final hand-out by 
Burmah Oil. This, of course, is going much 
too fast. I have often recommended 
Burmah Oil at much lower levels and for the 
long view they may still be worth buying at 
75s. When Anglo-Iranian touch £11, as 
they did on Tuesday, this makes Burmah’s 
hold ng of them worth 58s. per Burmah Oil 
Share, and when Shells are £5, as they are 
today, this adds on 10s. Thus, at 68s. for 
the current value of its principal invest- 
ments, the market is valuing Burmah’s 
trading assets in India at only 7s. a share to 
yield 84 per cent. on last year’s profits. 
However, the speculation in Anglo-Iranian 
makes Burmah Oil shares risky to buy at 
the moment. The cautious investor should 
wait for a quieter time. 
7 7 

THE industrial recession of 1952 and the 
loss of exports due to the import cuts in 
Australia and New Zealand hit HOOVER 
LTD. very hard but its recovery in 1953 was 
truly remarkable. Turnover was nearly 
20 per cent. greater than the previous record 
in 1951. A feature of the sales expansion 
was the success of its new wash ng machine. 
Total sales of washing machines were nearly 
double those of 1951 and 50 per cent. higher 
than those of 1952 and now excced the sales 
of cleaners and polishers on which the 
company built up its reputation. The com- 
pany is constantly introducing new machines 
and last year introduced a revolutionary 
electr.c steam and dry iron. The manage- 
ment of the company must be one of the 
most efficient in British industry but I 


thought the chairman over-stressed the 
incentive effects on management efficiency 
of the dividend on the £80,000 **A 
shares which are mainly held by the senio 
executives. Under a profit sharing scheme 
in the company’s articles the dividend on 
the *‘ A’’ shares rose from about IId. to 
3s. 8.7d. per share (i.e., from 91} per cent. 
to 3724 per cent.) while the dividend on the 
£1,870,000 ordinary capital was raised 
from 25 per cent. to 45 per cent. At 33s. 9d. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield £6 12s. per cent., 
which is fair enough. As the company 
manufactures durable consumer goods, 
which are most vulnerable to a trade reces- 
sion or export slump, the shares should 
return more than the average. 

* * * 
A CORRESPONDENT having read my note on 
Indian tea equities, has written to say that 
Ceylon tea preference shares might be safe: 
and more attractive. I am afraid I cannot 
agree. I do not know whether the Indian 
Government wiJl impose any fresh tax on 
foreign companies in its forthcoming budget 
but it is not anti-capitalist. On the othe: 
hand, the Ceylon Government is not at all 
friendly to tea growers. It has limited thei 
exports and when under pressure it recently 
relaxed and allowed an additional amount 
for export the Minister concerned made the 
peevish remark that this would depress tea 
prices and make them worse off. The truth 
is that tea will probably hold its present 
price until the new Indian crop comes into 
the auction rooms in the autumn. So | 
prefer Ind‘an tea companies to Ceylon and 
the equity shares to the preference (unless 
there are arrears of dividend). While the 
preference shares can only rise a limited 
amount, because preference dividends are 
fixed, the equity shares can rise to the extent 
demanded by the size of the variable divi- 
dend. And the forthcoming dividends will 
be governed by the profits on the present 
high price of tea. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





Tue One Hundredih Ordinary General 
Meeting of The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australian and China will be held in London 
on March 31st. 

The following is an abridgment of the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. V. A. 
Grantham, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1953: 

The year 1953 was doubly auspicious for 
the Bank. By the happiest of coincidences 
the centenary of Queen Victoria’s granYng to 
the Bank a Royal Charter of Incorporation 
was celebrated in the coronation year of 
her great-great-granddaughter, Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. During the 
month of June British Commonwealth com- 
munities in the East held festivities in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty's. coronation and 
many of the Bank’s buildings were beflagged 
by day and illuminated by night. Later in 
the year our branch managers invited friends 
of the Bank to join them in commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Bank. 

These functions evoked many public 
tributes to the services rendered by the Bank 
to trade and industry. We all have been 
deeply moved by the warmth of felicitations 
extended to the Bank, on the occasion of its 
centenary, by a very large number of banking 
and commercial institutions throughout the 


World. Charter Day, the 29th December. 
1953, was commemorated in London by a 
Service of Thanksgiving held in St. Helen's 


Church, Bishopsgate, attended by the Court 
of Directors, the Head Office Executives and 
a large company of the Staff. 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The summoning of the One Hundredth 
Annual General Meeting of the Stockholders 
might be regarded as affording an oppor- 
tunity to speculate on the future of British 
banking in the East, but the temptation to do 
so is one which | must resist. In all the 
Statements I have made to the Stockholders as 
Chairman, it has been emphasised that the 
Chartered Bank, established as it is through- 
out southern and south-eastern Asia and the 
Far East, has given many hostages to fortune 





and this is no less true at the present time. 
Two years ago 1 explained how policy and 
organisation have been adapted to swiftly 
changing political conditions in the East, and 
I described the steps we have taken to 
preserve, so far as it lay in our power, the 
oodwill of the Bank in situations which had 
came revolutionary in character. The 
success which has attended our endeavours 
so far is reflected in the accounts which 
accompany this Statement and I must point 
out that the satisfactory results achieved have 
been largely due to the ability of the General 
Managers in London, the skill displayed by 
the Branch Managers in the East and the 
devotion to duty shown by the Bank’s Staffs 
everywhere. 

I record with deep regret the death on the 
23rd August last of Mr. Arthur d’Anyers 
Willis, who joined the Court of Directors in 
1929 and was elected chairman in 1933, Sir 
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Paul Benthall accepted an invitation to 
the Court of Directors on the Ist July. 


THE BANK'S BALANCE SHEET 

Compared with last year there is a reduc- 
tion of approximately £21,000,000 in the total 
of the Bank’s Balance Sheet. The smaller 
figure this year is mainly due to the continued 
fall which has taken place during the year in 
the world prices of the basic Eastern com- 
modities 

On the left hand, or Liabilities side of the 
Balance Sheet, Current and Other Accounts, 
Fixed Deposits and Bills Payable shew 
decreases of £12,683,484, £2,367,130 and 
£446,244 respectively. 

The substantial reduction of £6,750,644 in 
the figure for Acceptances is largely due to 
the drop in commodity prices already men- 
tioned: it also reflects increased competition 
from other Banks in Japan, chiefly American, 
for this class of business. 

On the right hand or Assets side, Cash in 
Hand, at Call and at Bankers, remains at 
practically the same figure as last year. 

Government and Other Securities (apart 
from those lodged against our Note Issue), 
Bills of Exchange (including United Kingdom, 
Colonial and Foreign Treasury Bills) and 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 
are down by £7,512.730, £3,875,312 and 
£1,999,074 respectively. 

The reduction in Government and Other 
Securities reflects part of the drop in Current 
and Other Accounts shewn on the other side 
of the Balance Sheet. 

The further contraction in Advances follows 
the tendency shewn by bank lending generally 
and is an additional indication of the defla- 
tionary trend which has persisted during the 
year. 

The ratio of Cash and Call Money to our 

“demand and time” liabilities, excluding 
Notes in Circulation against which Security 
has been lodged, is 18.98 per cent. 


POSITION MORE LIQUID 

It will thus be seen that although the total 
of the balance sheet is less than it was a 
year ago there has been no diminution of 
liquidity; in fact, the position is more liquid. 

Considerable expenditure continues to be 
incurred in meeting the cost of extensions and 
renovations to Bank Premises and in the 
provision of houses for our Officers in the 
Eastern branches; consequently after allowing 
for £200,000 written off this year, the net 
figure for Bank Premises and Furniture shows 
an increase of £115,793 over that of last year. 

I now turn to the Bank’s Reserve Fund. 
Last year we augmented this fund by a 
transfer of £1,000,000 from Contingencies, 
subsequently capitalising £500,000 of that 
amount. This year we have transferred a 
further £500,000 from Contingencies to 
Reserve Fund, thereby replacing the amount 
capitalised during the year and bringing our 
published Reserve Fund up to £5,000,000. 

You will have understood from my more 
recent annual statements that we have been at 
pains, so far as is possible, to restore a 
reasonable relationship between our Issued 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Capital and Reserve Fund and the total of 
@ur Balance Sheet. 
Considered as a whole | submit that our 


accounts display a well-balanced distribution 


of the Bank’s resources. ! 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
The Net Profits for the year amount to 


£693,798, a decrease from those of last vear 
ot £4,984 1 have referred in recent years 
to the general deterioration in working cor- 
ditions in almost every Eastern country in 
which the Bank operates and have stated that 
it would be foolhardy not to be prepared for 
some reduction in profits. These conditions 
have persisted during 1953 and there has also 
been a further rise in working costs. In the 
circumstances, therefore, | trust that the 
results achieved will be regarded as very 
satisfactory. 

We paid an interim dividend in October 
last of 7 per cent. less Income Tax, absorbing 
£134,750, and it is proposed that, out of the 
balance now available, a final dividend of 
7 per cent. less Income Tax, should be paid, 
costing £134,750 making the total distribution 
for 1953 14 per cent. It is probably 
unnecessary to remind stockholders that these 
dividends are paid upon an increased capital. 

We propose to repeat the allocations made 
in each of the past three years to the Pension 
Fund and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
£125,000 and £20,000 respectively. We have 
again applied £200,000 towards writing down 
Bank Premises and Furniture Account. It is 
proposed to transfer £75,000 to Contingencies 
account and to carry forward to next year 
the slightly increased balance of £403,513. I 


trust the stockholders will approve of all our 
proposals. 


BETTER ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
I felt bound last year to preface my review 
ef the various countries in which the Bank 


operates, in somewhat pessimistic vein, and 
you will have observed that in dealing with 
the Profit and Loss account I have again 
referred to a deterioration in working con- 
ditions in almost every Eastern country, 
which has been accompanied by a further 
rise in working costs. 

Let me make it plain therefore that 


notwithstanding these factors I think we can 
regard the future with rather more hope than 
we did when I last addressed you. 


In certain countries the economic outlook 
is undoubtedly better. In others there is a 
more settled political outlook. Some coun- 


tries have still a very difficult road to travel 
but they may have passed through the worst 
of the storm. It is the position of Japan that 
causes me more concern than that of any 
other country for it is well to recognise that 
her well-being is vital to South East Asia as 
a whole. 

Speaking very generally I think we may all 
have to work harder for less profit but I 
believe that the possibilities of making profits, 
even if smaller profits, are more assured than 
they were. We must always be prepared for 
the natural emergence of nationalism but on 
the whole those countries in which we work 
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are realistic in their outlook and we can be 
grateful for the friendly relationship that 
exists between us and their governments 


INDIA 

Last year I emphasised the importance to 
India’s future of the Five-Year Development 
Plan, first drawn up in 1951, and finally en- 
dorsed by the Indian government in Decem- 
ber, 1952 The country’s most immediate 
economic problem is the necessity for an ex- 
panding production of foodstuffs to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population, and 
with this in view a substantial proportion of 
the investment proposed under the Five-Year 
Plan is being devoted to agricultural develop- 
ment by such means as irrigation and 
improved methods of husbandry 

The Five-Year Plan envisages a considerable 
expansion in the private sector of the Indian 
economy and the problem of financing this 
projected development has recently been the 
subject of investigation by a government com 
mittee. Save only for the statutory reserves 
which we are required by the Reserve Bank 
of India to maintain, we already fully utilise 
our local resources in financing India’s foreign 
trade and in providing finance for jute and 
cotton mills, tea estates and other export 
industries. The whole of our business 
is based on liquidity and therefore we are not 
in a position to provide long-term finance. I 
am sure that it is essential to the stability of 
the Indian economy that commercial banks 
should continue to function on strictly ortho- 
dox lines. 


AN IMPORTANT STAGE 

During the course of the past year the 
Reserve Bank has widened the facilities avail- 
able to the scheduled banks to discount their 
usance bills. This marks an important stage 
in the development of the Indian bill market 
and enables banks more easily to obtain funds 
from the Reserve Bank at need. The most 
urgent task in the banking sphere is to pro- 
mote an increase in deposits by encouraging 
the population to entrust their savings to the 
banks rather than keeping their money idle at 
home. In Great Britain people are accus- 
tomed to make payments by means of cheques 
and in consequence total bank deposits are 
four times larger than the aggregate note cir- 
culation: in India on the other hand the use 
of banks and cheques is not widespread and 
total bank deposits are less than the currency 
jn circulation. 

After an unpromising period at the begin- 
ning of 1953 Indian trade and industry re- 
covered the lost ground in the second half of 
the year. Following two good harvests and 
with adequate exchange reserves in hand 
economic prospects seem reasonably favour- 
able and it is to be hoped that substantial 
progress will be possible in implementing the 
Five-Year Plan on which India’s future is so 
vitally dependent, 

PAKISTAN 

The past year has been one of extreme 
difliculty for Pakistan and the country has 
passed through a severe economic crisis. A 
year ago I drew attention to the fall in the 
international price levels of cotton and jute, 
Pakistan's export staples, which by causing a 
reduction in the country’s export income com- 
pelled the government to curtail imports by 
cancelling the open general licence. It was 
particularly unfortunate that this set-back co- 
incided with a disastrous fall in food produc- 
tion, which forced the authorities to import 
considerable quantities of wheat in order to 
avert famine. 

This imposed a severe strain on Pakistan’s 
reserves of foreign exchange, but the situation 
was transformed by gifts of wheat from the 
United States in particular and also from the 
Commonwealth. The American gift had the 
effect not only of solving the immediate short- 
age of food, but also of presenting Pakistan 
with a substantial development fund inasmuch 
as the proceeds of the sale of the wheat in 
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Pakistan are being placed to a special counter- 
part fund for use in connection with develop- 
ment schemes. Additional financial aid has 
also been received from abroad in the shape 
of loans from the United States and a credit 
for £10,000,000 from Great Britain. The 
sterling credit, which was announced last July, 
is intended to finance the purchase in Great 
Britain of capital goods which will assist in 
solving Pakistan’s food problem. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS FOR IMPORTS 

During the year suppliers of capital goods 
both in Great Britain and Japan offered to 
ship machinery to Pakistan on a deferred 
payment basis. In most cases payment was 
to be spread over a period of five years and 
the Pakistan authorities published regulations 
outlining the procedure under which importers 
might take advantage of these offers. To 
obtain the appropriate forward exchange, 
however, it is first necessary for importers to 
deposit with the commercial banks the full 
rupee value of the goods to be imported, and 
so far few transactions of this nature have 
been recorded. 

It is clear that until such time as substantial 
holdings of foreign currencies are accumulated 
there is little scope for any relaxation of 
import restrictions, but the measures taken 
by the present government have gone a long 
way towards restoring the country’s economy 
and it is satisfactory that following the pre- 
vious year’s substantial deficit on its balance 
of payments, Pakistan accumulated a surplus 
in 1953. 

NEW YORK 

Our New York office is an indispensable 
part of the international organisation main- 
tained by the Bank. It continues to develop 
and consolidate our many and long standing 
connections in both the United States and 
Canada and plays an important part in 
facilitating the business of our branches in 
Europe and the East. 

Last year I emphasised the importance of 
the United States as a market for the products 
of the eastern territories in which the Bank is 
established and the international interest 
aroused by comparatively slight fluctuations 
in the volume of commercial activity in that 
country is a measure of the preponderant 
influence of its economy in the modern world. 
This influence has been demonstrated by the 
widespread publicity given to the recently 
published report of the Randall Commission 
on the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. Here it is sufficient to say that the 
report contains many recommendations whose 
adoption would assist the development of 
international trade, a matter of prime concern 
to this Bank, but we must remember that the 
Commission's suggestions, however admirable, 
will not necessarily be accepted by the United 
States government or put into effect. 

During 1953, American economic activity 
reached record levels and the United States 
Government appears to be proceeding on the 
assumption that no serious setback need be 
apprehended in 1954. I hope that this ex- 
pectation will be fulfilled. The prosperity of 
the eastern territories in which the Bank 
operates, no less than that of Western Europe, 
depends very largely upon the continued ex- 
pansion of the American economy. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 

In my annual statements I have frequently 
referred to the question of convertibility of 
sterling, and while I have been insistent upon 
the need for Great Britain, as banker to the 
sterling area, to have such convertibility I 
have advocated caution in any approach to 
the problem. 

Today we are under greater pressure than 
ever before, both internally and from abroad, 
to see that convertibility is speedily reached, 
and it is therefore only right that we should 
take stock. 

In the first place we must bear in mind 
that those countries in Western Europe that 
are nearest to fulfilling the conditions neces- 
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sary for a return to full convertibility have 
problems entirely different from our own. 
Some of these nations neither have the 
internal liability of a heavy national debt nor 
external responsibilities in the sterling area, 
We, on the other hand, have heavy internal 
liabilities and heavy external responsibilities, 
and it is these external responsibilities in par- 
ticular that must make us think very carefully 
before taking the next step. If we had no 
such responsibilities we could afford to take 
greater risks, knowing full well that as failure 
would end in inflation of the currency in this 
country. the penalty for failure would be 
borne by ourselves. But as bankers to the 
sterling area we cannot risk the credit of our 
friends who bank with us, and we certainly 
dare not gamble on the possibility of inflation 
in this country being acceptable to other 
countries within the sterling area that e 
faced with conditions quite different from our 
own. So, though the truth may be unpalat- 
able, we must realise that unless our own posi- 
tion is assured, we cannot afford to take risks 
that will involve others, and for our own posi- 
tion to be assured we must have a substantial 
surplus on our balance of payments and must 
be able to put into the common fund as much 
as we take out of it. 


NEED FOR FREE EXCHANGES 

It goes without saying that we all require 
a steady growth of world trade and world 
investment, and that we shall not fuily 
this until we have a proper system of free and 
stable exchanges, first and foremost amongst 
which must be a stable and convertible ster- 
ling, and it is all to the good that we have 
seen in this country some reduction in ta\a- 
tion and a considerable step towards freedom 
from controls, both of which factors must 
help to encourage that private enterprise and 
those private savings, without which we can- 
not hope to restore our position in the world. 
If we in this country could feel more sure 
that our resources, which we have so patiently 
built up, would not again be di ssipated, e 
might feel that we were well on the road to 
convertibility. 

In any event, we must have the full 
operation of the U.S.A. in any steps that we 
take, and while the report of the Randall 
Commission shows that our friends in America 
are fully alive to our needs, it also shows that 
we are not likely to get a quick remedy for 
our trouble from that quarter, Nor, as I said 
last year, do I feel that it would be easy to 
apply convertibility to so-called current st 
ling only 

HARD WORK ESSENTIAI 

While our first problem must be to ens 
the stability of the purchasing power of 
£ at home so that there may be an end to the 
constant demands for higher wages that can 
only lead to our exports becoming uncom- 
petitive, it must be clear that a policy embrac- 
ing full employment and retention of all the 
benefits of a welfare state under all circum- 
stances, cannot be compatible with complete 
convertibility and a fixed rate of exchange 
for the £ unless production within this 
country increases. In other words, however 
desirable these benefits may be, this country 
cannot have them unless it is prepared to 
work hard enough to pay for them. 

As we are so dependent upon our friends 
in the Commonwealth and as a fixed rate of 
exchange is essential if we are to keep faith 
with them and retain the faith of the world 
in sterling as a world currency, we must 
operate in this country with this always in 
mind. I believe that our first steps must be 
to encourage private enterprise, ability 
inventiveness by removing controls and re- 
ducing taxation. If this is done we may hope 
both for a better standard of living and a 
surplus in our balance of payments, and shall 
be able more confidently to proceed to the 
next step towards full convertibility. This 
next step may well be a determined effort to 
provide greater freedom of exchange within 
the sterling area. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 








Record New Business 


THe One Hundred and Twenty-third Meeting 
was held on March 4, in Edinburgh, Mr. 
R. Ian Marshall, C.A., Chairman of the Board 
of Directors in the Chair. 

Mr. Marshall, in the course of his remarks, 
said: — 

The Accounts before you cover the first 
year of a new quinquennium and a very satis- 





factory year it has been. Net new sums 
assured for 1953 amounted to £4,504,428, 
showing a substantial improvement over the 
previous year’s figure of £4,048,541 and 
creating a record. 

If you will look at the Life Assurance Fund 
Revenue Account you will see that there 
has been an advance of about £234.000 in 
our premium income making a total of more 
than one and a half million pounds. 

I would like to say a few words about the 
increase of about £150,000 in the “ Considera- 
tion for Annuities "—that is in the total pur- 
chase money paid to the Society in the year. 
In October last the Society's rates for 
annuities were reviewed and new rates were 
adopted on a basis which has proved attrac- 
tive to purchasers. This change quickly 
resulted in many more enquiries and in an 
increase in the volume of annuity business 
written during the remainder of the year. 

The figure for interest income in the 
Account represents a gross rate of £5 8s. per 
cent. per annum, the net rate being £4 Ss. per 


cent., both calculated on the Life Assurance 
Fund. 

he sums paid out during the year in respect 
of policies becoming clams b death 
amounted to £291,017, 

Expenses of Management are about £13,000 
less than in 1952 in which year, however, 
there were special outlays which have not 
recurred; if we leave out of account these 


ost of conduct- 


c 
h 
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special items we find that the 
ing the business was 
previous year. 


much e same as in 
The increase in commission paid to agents 
is of course related to the increase in the new 
business. 
Che result of the year’s operations is that 
the Life Assurance Fund has been increased 


very nearly one million pounds. The 
largest comparable figure for a previous year 
was £639,375 in 1952. 
BALANCE SHEEI 
furning now to the Balance Sheet, I 








should mention an increase of about £216,000 
in Sums held on Deposit. This increase is 
accounted for by the deposit with the Society 
of £220,000 by the trustees to the Staff 
Pension Fund. Amongst the alterations in 
the Assets there are, in round figures, increases 
of £190,000 in Mortgages, £300,000 in British 
Government Securities, £140,000 in Foreign 
Government Securities and £130,000 in 
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Debentures and Debenture Stocks. The 
increase in Foreign Government Securities 
arises from a short dated investment in the 


United States of America. The upward swing 
in Stock Exchange prices has resulted in a 
substantial increase compared with last year, 
n the margin between the Balance Sheet 
Values and the market values of our Stock 
Exchange Securities. 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
Was carried unanimously. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


Period of Remarkable Expansion 








THe 24th annual general meeting of The 
Decca Record Company, Ltd., was held on 
March 10th in London. 

Sir Cyril F, Entwistle, Qc., M.C. (the 
Chairman), who presided, said: The balance 
from trading accounts amounting to £1,321,932 
shows an increase of £121,518 over the pre- 
vious year and is double the 1951 figure. 

The profit for the year, subject to taxation, 
- — represents an improvement of 
£151,175. 


L’'P RECORD PRODUCTION EXCEEDS 
NINE MILLION 

In the current year our record business 
has forged ahead with a substantial increase 
in sales both in the home and overseas 
markets. 

We have already sold over 9,000,000 long- 
playing microgroove records with sales for the 
current year substantially in excess of those 
of any previous period since their introduc- 
tien. This total is equivalent to more than 
40 million 78 r.p.m. shellac records, a tre- 
mendous production even for an industry 
which talks in millions. 

Both in the U.S.A. and Canada we have 
maintained our competitive position during 
the current year with increased sales, 

Sales of our television-radio department 
will show a further advance over those of 
the previous year. 

The business of the Decca Navigator has 
continued to expand. The most important 
civil contract received during the current year 
was for 40 installations for British Railways, 
which, with the 26 ships previously fitted, will 
provide Decca Navigator Service for the 
entire British Railways fleet. European 
coverage of the system has been expanded by 
the opening of the French chain of trans- 


mitting stations. 
Ihe large amount effort in connection 
with research and development as well as 


sales on the air side of the business has 
cont: nued. 

We believe the Decca system to be the only 
navigational aid availaWle in Europe which 
does, in fact, provide accurate position-fixing, 
and an additional contribution towards safety 
in the air. 

RADAR 

Decca Radar had a highly successful year 
with a large increase in sales. Since the 
beginning of the current financial year a 
further 150 shipowners or authorities have 
been added to the list, bringing the grand 
total of users of Decca radar to over 700 
for nearly 3,200 vessels. 

Having secured a firm position in the marine 
field we have pursued a policy designed to 


place the Company in the front rank of 
world radar manufacturers not only for 
marine applications but for an _ extensive 


range of civil and military purposes both 
marine and air. 


SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
The following statistics illustrate better than 
anything I can say the remarkable expansion 
that has taken place in the seven years from 
the end of our financial year in 1946:— 


1946 1953 
Salaries and wages £157,000 £1,592,000 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 
Area occupied 125,000 *630.000 


Turnover a £1,026,000 £7,320,000 
Exports and over- 
seas sales included 
in the above turn- 
over 


£89,000 £3,458,000 


* 1954 
We are assured of another successful year’s 
trading. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Satisfactory Results Cespite 
Difficult Conditions 





THE Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
oration was held on Merch Sth at the head 
office, 1 Queen's road, Central, Hongkong. 


Mr. C. Blaker, M.C., E.D., the Chairman, 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit for the year amounts to 
$17,294,235 which is some $27,000 less than 
last year. As in previous years, this profit 
has been arrived at after providing for taxa- 
tion and after making transfers to inner 
reserves out of which provision has been made 
for all known bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies. The balance of profit brought 
forward from last year is $9,489,174 and the 
total available for appropriation accordingly 
amounts to $26,783,409. In view of the 
expenditure which has been incurred during 
the year on new banking premises, it is pro- 
posed that a sum of $4 millions should be 
appropriated to write down bank premises 
and, after allowing for this amount and the 
interim dividend of £2 per share, it is recom- 
mended that the final dividend should again 
be £3 per share leaving a balance of $9,859,542 
to be carried forward to next year. 

The principal change in our assets has been 
a decrease of just over $54 millions in 
advances. This decrease arises mainly as a 
result of the low prices for primary products 
which have continued throughout the year, 
but it also reflects the general slowing down 
of trade in the territories in which we operate. 
The ratio of the bank’s readily realisable 
assets—that is, cash, money at call, Govern- 
ment Treasury bills, and trade bills—to the 
total liabilities to customers now stands at 
figure of 65 per cent., which indicates a 

+4 


gh and very satisfactory degree of liquidity. 


h 








Difficult trading conditions have prevailed 
throughout the year in the territories in which 
we are interested, and under the circum- 
stances our results can be regarded as satis- 
factory, but the outlook at present shows 
little signs of improvement. Your directors 


are justified in con- 
tious financial policy 
all, their firs 
and strength 


therefore feel that they 
tinuing to pursue a cau 
and that, in the interest of 
concern must be the security 


the bank. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


Shareholders will no doubt want to kn 
what is the position with regard to our offices 
and valuable properties in China and how 
our foreign personnel are faring. The latter 
are well and living conditions are reasonably 
good, but I am sorry to say that we have 
not yet been able to complete the closure of 
our offices which, as you know, we have been 
trying to liquidate for considerably more than 
a year. Some progress has, however, been 
made in Peking where We have sold our office 


building, and also in Swatow. As to the 
main problem, we have made proposals 
direct to the local authorities working in 


concert with the other British banks. and Her 
Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires has made repre- 
sentations to the Chinese Government on our 


behalf. In order to get a speedy and overall 
settlement we have offered concessions 
involving very considerable sacrifices, but 


negotiations have proved difficult and progress 
has been painfuly slow. However, so far as 
we are concerned, the Chinese have nothing 
to gain by prolonging our complete liquida- 
tion and we are therefore hopeful that 
progress will be accelerated in the near future, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 773 


Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week —a book 
token for one 
guinea and @ 
copy of the 
De Luxe edition 
of Chambers’s 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
after noon on 
Tuesday week, 
March 23rd, 
and addressed: 
Crossword 773, 
99 Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed. The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
following tssue. 
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' Across 6. That's nothing to do with fit. (9) 
: 1 Ss Bros (Anag.) (12) 7. Disc-jockey’s asides. G, 3, 6.) 
f . om ” <a one r - 10. Proverbially less painful at the recelv- 
he apartment you kindly rovide ing end. (12) 
9 miner ‘ae hen + half 13. Heavy necklaces. (10.) 
gl - ove half ange! anc al ‘ " . . ‘ 
bird (Browning). (5.) is i of Compositae. (9.) ; 
11. Sa chanson, c'est “La Mer.” (6.) - Whilosopher born to guide. (8.) 
2 Girl in silk. @.) = ot + » Won't,” says = singer. (6.) 
14. Circular. (10.) 2 ps a host in —, ) ; 
16. So let it be! (4) 24 te ; iahe py oe ~ = dawn 
18 To be found in the ladies’ pyjama : 7 = we 
department. (4.) 
19. Is a cab idle for the general? (10) Solution to Crossword No. 771 
21 The shoemakers jettison their equip 
ment (s.) 
22 Buckinghamshire poet. (6.) 
25 The china is almost covered by the 
b heraldic device. (5.) 
26 A lion gone wrong! (9.) 
7 27 That ache penury and can 
. la mn nature” (Shakespeare). (12.) 


























Down 















1 I mark of the beast (S.) 

2 Her richness | (8.) 

3 Shakespeare's strength is in this (4.) 

4. Perched on a monument with the 
thers in a rag (10) 

5 Sometimes with secure delight th 





hamlets will invite “" (Milton). (6.) 


Solution will be published on March 26th 









ie of Spectator Crossword No 71 are as follows: First prize to Mr. A 
Gorvon Tayior, 51 North End House, London, W.12, and second prize to Mr. M 


RacknaM, 125 Turney Road, Dulwich Village, S.E.21 








Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 2}% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure. 
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Farms, Guest Houses.” _ Recommend RELAXATION and 


hospi tality th r ugh Br 


Spring Holidays Abroad | 2." ==)“ fecheation 


in Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Norway .... good cooking, for your } ays. Earl; k ’ 
Write NOW to book your place with | Catbro ye Guasaieer Miss Ballard, | SMEDLEY s HYDRO 
NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS TRAVEL DEPT | ‘Semonphore, EN HOTEL, Abersoca. Uniaue|| MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 
PR 04 atmosphere, position, food and orvi | " ley" 
Section SI, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.I. Tel..: EUSton 2184 | Detai led | brochs AA. - RAC, mee lt oo nent Sai oe 
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a Th ) f » 720 = ; J — ,; 
oe hese are some of my 72 For other districts please write 
| personally recommended hotels | enclosing stamped addressed 
9 covering Britain and Ireland. => “Gh envelope to address below. 
ii 
; 
H 
3 ABERDOUR, Fife HOTEL. NEAR HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. MELKSHAM, Wilts. SANDRIDGE PARK, RICHMOND HILL, Surrey, M( 
| Within ea react Famou WHITE FRIARS HOTEL A Country a lovely country hotel in beautif park HOTEL, just by the Park Gates 
; f i tan f sheer ntentr it in a pe 3ath ] looking t Thame Ofte i 
: f h Tennis, Cro- we ed with able r jential quarters f i 
/ | ba f h th r ate «=o bathr nd y + WwW s en with easy access t City and W 
Fishin e an Ba ta > Bus t > al style End Tel Richmond 4 
lose at hand. Tel.: ~ , a aa = as See 7 ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESA? 
ABERFOYLE. THE C\ ANTERS INN ix 3299 MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. TON. Lovely ( H n shelte 
i Note well th nique where cl HOTEI L'HORIZON tuated in 3 t ft id air a Bay, w er " wa 
. . wa « 1 exa e j . Sprin — 2 t andard of ring and edge. Beautit m 
t w ADE i +e AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. ( nie F e. ( ; 
: priva A good 1 i a Med a Honeymoon ( Sa Fishir I 4 
_ for the Stirling and Loch terra ea wing. Conti- holida i E r, a and day. Trair I re 22 
nd ) *1 nent Cockta Bar Te North i make " ppy combination ‘ ware N54 
ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS t 887. Managing Dire M Tel.: 864 Se a eee gency 
ere, where t poet Crabbe once ed, M. L. Sea MORTEHO! N Devon HILLSIDE between Lor - W 
Bot , ¥ oe aes“ KESWICK, Lake District COTTAGE HOTEI A sma friendly ham i 3 , f 
tote G 7 HOTEI e-openir ! ntry-t a with puta- ¢ f € r 
eciative r 4 - pte . s f if e A > 
e b and — pon Hew 4 I nsed Sa athin s Golf ve ADE _— r, 
pa 1 Te 1 pla Tele n. Free Beach Huts, Surf board . : 
NR. BARNSTAPLE (2}-miles), BROOM th é Film Show Tel.: Woolacombe 47 SR 
HILL, Mudd In. country on g cat and NEAR NEWQUAY. Cornwall. GLENDOR- TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. f 
8 ‘ ‘ . . GAI Nigel Tancye offers Continenta . , 
: Here M E. Cc. Chap n e€ LINDFIELD, Sussex yy  - Sprin ' : Sumi hol 
‘ " the 1 mile fror layw a / - Sas 
oom - la i a 
ame e ation, hi aah” deine ea Fa T 
peer ' ‘T - in-bat 1 ‘ " } 
| t purt n ni e 7 46 - w ter a 
el cat und a . er ate . : 
. CARLTON HOTEI blending t : —— ‘ aga tg é e “ T 
BOURNEMOUTH AF - ye gt a _fouse pursuits. V1. oswESTRY e 
Well spoker , Service is the Te].: 3 HOTEL. Set 4 
, “ie nd Wale 4.1 S ew . 
e East ¢ and LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON First- aspoilt : I 
; : ; - ‘ Class Residential Hotel © of inc. TORQUAY. THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. | 
facir il : , - David Gar k yr ; Excel C has Continen arm at T 
1 se € 150 bed t and lent ne: f 4 ne all p mbin E a I jua T al palms, ¢t 
F . r 1 suites w private Hard shi t T as . ' . . 
Lift ea : Tennis, Putting, Bil ards, Swit ng P as rra > a 
. . I 7 Adj Hendon Golf Club. Hendon 1456. PAIGNTON . a 
ficently tuated Kin ~ wr T i Ss ; Da 
' _.. LYNDHURST, Hants. PARKHILL HOTEL. bathing opposite H Private siahtie Chima Gn Sand .~ 
BROADWAY, Worcs THE YGON Gloriou tuation ra ng Tele ne 48 Manager t & elax a t fom @ luxury 
ARM F eepir n ¢t best the tf “ e es Mrs. Scot TRUST HOUSE LI k € € r p 
En trad f A pe nal we all sport n the vicin P . . = - f : 
> a fand nd yy" Moen S nsethas . PENZANCE, Cornwall Q I € I H 1 
wine Writ Pave A fa : es 
, t 4 ea I prietor, for details and bro- This M H 
} I Broad j A: I t 11 Bay 
rie Tht ' r I h F é 
CANTERBURY Kent CATHEDRAI one: ee . : i Te y WN W HALI 
! GATE HOTE! A Sixteer er ' my Lat I Lizard 
: - ; * an ed | masked MALVERN, Wores. MOUNT PLEASANT , : 
er beau furnished and RAVENSCAR, Scarborough. RAVEN HALL Gy Litt. 1 
pr " An } " HOTEL pe tuated Supreme = ‘ : ee m 
a ‘ . of HOTEI A t If- sined 1 of Mr. & 
4 t i P + W 
. ed t fare : f 1 H I 4 
“ e r I 438111 P ( rf T 
DUBLIN, SHELI N HOTEL. Ever; yin Bea 11 gardens. Under TROON, Ayrshire I 
. eets at this fam Hard ( I Bow f 
. ° 1 ¢ . ‘ the ' : ; Dat i 
‘ t 6471 Telegran Shelotel Te M rn 1837 Ridir ava } r e i I 
NEAR EDINBURGH GREYWALL 5s. t I T ( t : Sai é K. Vilvand 
i FOr CO OT tae ay at MARLBOROUGH, Wilts Centre t lan I 
wit easy rea ue y, 7 ¢ na histor interest o A( 
jue Country House by Lutyens. Poon Hichway.  AILE Comet. ~ vi NR. TRURO, Cornwall, PENDOW 
First 3 G ‘Private Tennis Court; HOTEL. Driving from E and 10 wa HOUSE, | : War 
arden ensed Trains met won to Sout , - . is 
- BE : aa Lt.-Col. J. Weave ieensed tree h tel is a 1 - awa ye t lish t 
e) ne ? . , . er r i i 
4 — . - . in wW h t Halt Awhi I i 
NEAR GUILDFORD, Surrey. BRAMLEY  foor suites Tel.: Marlborough One. me 7-9 s and al . 
GRANGE HOTEI Coun Manor atmos- ccamene® & : 1 . and m I V 
— fort and MARLOW, Bucks OMPL NGLER acum oat 
r . entiful good Engl HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- SHANKLIN, 1.0.W MEDEHAMSTEDE WE YBRIDGE. “eee TL 
fare ensed, 20 acres ing the | HOTEL At th long-established. 65- HOTEL mit I 
eens . et. Pp . bedroom tel. Mr. & Mrs. C € Own Swimming |! ; 
: rat nal WELCOME le S Bow : . 
5. he word. D htfull re b 
' nea i t i t 
able ~ G Licens Te 
Manager ) 2101 














House Hunting or Holidays ? 


Golf, Fishing, or Sailing ? No matter what your require. 
ments are it will pay you to buy a copy of 


“Tet’s Halt Awhile” 


8/6 from all newsagents or direct from 
ASHLEY COURTENAY - 68 ST. JAMES’S STREET - S.W.lI 
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